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|THE ANNUAL MEETING AT DETROIT 


The indications for a successful meeting were evident from n= 
the start. At the opening exercises there was some disappointment _ o) 
at the non-appearance of Governor Ferris and Mayor Marx, who | 
were to deliver the addresses of welcome. Official duties were oe 
responsible for this; Mr. Lee appeared as the representative of __ ig 
the Mayor and delivered a well chosen and hospitable address. 
This was responded to in an appropriate and agreeable manner 
by Dr. Tait Butler of Memphis, Tennessee on behalf of the as- 
sociation. To demonstrate that his interest in the veterinary pro- 
fession was more than a perfunctory one, Governor Ferris came 
to the association headquarters Tuesday evening and entertained the 
members with an address which, with numerous humorous allusions, 
showed his appreciation of the relation of the veterinary profession 
to the commonwealth, the progress it has attained and the impor- 
tance of a sound eduéational foundation preliminary to veterinary 
training. Dr. J. G: Rutherford of Calgary, Canada, whose oratorical 
ability has been well tested on numerous similar occasions, followed 
with a speech which ably supplemented that of the Governor and 
conveyed the thanks and good will of the members for the interest 
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and trouble taken by the Governor to keep his belated engagement. 
Social entertainment was afforded Monday evening by a re- 
ception and ‘ball. Tuesday evening there were various alumni 
suppers and gatherings in addition to the Governor’s address. 
On Wednesday evening a very enjoyable banquet was held in the 
ball room. Dr. Dunphy officiated very acceptably as toastmaster. 
This list included remarks by Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, Dr. Tait 
Butler, Dr. Kedzie, Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, Dr. J. G. Rutherford, 
Dr. E. M. Ranck, and Dr. J. W. Adams. The speeches were enter- 
taining and uniformly brief. Entertainment was provided for 
the ladies by a sight-seeing trip of the city, including Belle Isle, 
and a very enjoyable theatre party. On Thursday the associa- 
tion was the guest of the Parke, Davis Co. The company was a 
bountiful host. After conveying the members and friends by boat 
- to their manufacturing plant, numerous guides were furnished to 
_ pilot the visitors through the various departments. There was 
- much to interest and instruct. The remainder of the day was 
_ spent in a boat ride up the river into Lake St. Clair, on the steamer 
_ Britannia. Boxes containing an appetizing lunch were served on 
steamer to 1000 or more guests. The bounty of the hosts will long 

be remembered by those fortunate enough to be present. 
‘ The papers on the program were of timely interest and im- 
portance and received appropriate discussion. Undoubtedly the 
greatest interest centered around the business session of Thursday 
evening, at which the new officers were elected and the report of 
the Committee on Reorganization was presented. Dr. C. E. Cotton 
of Minneapolis was elected president without opposition. The 
—— presidents chosen were: Doctors G. W. Dunphy, Michigan; 
F. A. Indiana; 8S. Hadwen, Canada; V. A. Moore, New 
eae York; L. H. Howard, Massachusetts. There was some rivalry 
for the secretary’s office. The names of Doctors Merillat and Mayo 
were presented. Dr. Haring announced that he was not a candi- 
an date. The vote turned in favor of Dr. Merillat and upon motion 
of Dr. Mayo his election was made unanimous. Dr. Schneider was 

re-elected treasurer and Dr. Frost librarian. 

z The report of the committee on reorganization aroused ani- 
mated discussion. A report, so comprehensive in scope involving 
, some new and untried features, is naturally susceptible to criti- 
_ cism. It was the endeavor of the committee, as announced by Chair-— 
man mee to profit as much as esa from the efforts of 
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former committees without losing sight of whatever merit was pos- 
sessed by the old constitution. As previous notice had been given, 
the report was presented for adoption at the Detroit session. Dr. 
Campbell, of Chicago, submitted to the members printed copies 
of a pamphlet on ‘‘A Plan for Reorganizing the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association’? based upon his service on previous 
committees. An amendment to the report offered by Dr. Klein, 
to the effect that the curriculum of twenty-eight months, involv- 
ing four collegiate years, should go into effect in 1916-1917 in- 
stead of 1917-1918, was passed by the association. Much of the 
debate centered around the requirement of one year’s high school 
work or its equivalent in studies taken in other preparatory 
schools. The report was adopted. 

Among the new features is a member at large on the ex- 
ecutive board to be elected at an annual meeting, the other five 
members being elected by mail ballots from districts based on | 
geographical arrangement. The former honor roll was omitted 7 
and these members, like all active members, will hereafter pay 


their annual dues. To replace the honor holl and as a recognition oe 
of long and faithful service, the former honor roll member is to be 
designated as a Fellow of the A.V.M.A., a certificate to that effect 
being issued by the secretary. LK, 
The executive committee, formerly appointed annually, is to vd > 
be replaced by an executive board to be nominated and elected by re | 


mail ballot from five districts, each district to elect its own mem- 
ber. In addition there is to be a member at large elected by the 
association at an annual meeting, making a board of six members. 
The term of office of each member is five years; so that, after 


the plan is organized, one member will drop out each year and a ea 
new one elected by the constituents of the given district. This oe 
) arrangement gives greater continuity of service and should pro- z 
mote efficiency and yet arranges for the introduction of new ate 


blood from one of the districts annually. The chairman is to be 
elected by the members of the board. 

A new feature is a committee on budget. This is to consist 
of the president, secretary, treasurer and chairman of the execu- 
tive board, those most familiar with the financial condition of the 
association. The function of this committee is largely to keep the 
expenditures within the income, 
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The committees on intelligence and education, and legislation 
are arranged for continuity of service similarly to the executive 
- board, except that the members of these committees are appointed — 
by the president. After organization one member will drop out 
- each year and the president will appoint his successor for a term 
of five years. 
Although it was voted at the Oakland meeting that the annual | 
- dues should be increased to five dollars, a point had arisen, which 
questioned the correctness of the action. On this account notices 


ae for the 1916 dues had not been sent out by the secretary previous a 
& to the meeting. The matter was decided in favor of the $5.00 
PG “dues. The fact that the treasurer’s report showed a balance on a4 


hand of $1349.00 with the 1916 dues as yet uncollected, and while ~ 
the association was still on the basis of three dollar dues, refiects 
much eredit upon the efficiency of the outgoing administration. 
Pi? $ The possession of a balance or reserve fund is necessary for 
Be _ the success of any organization but it also has its dangers. If _ 
wh _ more money should, perchance, be available, more methods may 
ne _ be devised for dissipating it. A successful organization is _ 
measured more satisfactorily by the results accomplished rather _ 
than by the amount of money it can spend. Under all eae ye 
it is desirable that there should be suitable ballast to keep the ship» 
of state properly balanced. 

Approximately 400 members, 300 visiting veterinarians, and 
275 ladies were in attendance, a total of nearly 1000. 

The association received invitations to hold its next meeting 
at Mobile, Alabama, and Kansas City, Mo. The claims of each 
were eloquently presented. 

Dr. Archibald, Secretary Haring and the other officers are 
to be sincerely congratulated on the success of their administra- 
tion. Much effort has been expended in making this one of the _ 
most successful meetings in the history of the association both in 
attendance and in the results accomplished. The new administra- 
tion will have new problems to solve, new difficulties to overcome. 
We know their standard is progress and with the proper coopera- 
tion of the members every effort will be made to maintain the 
standard that has been set, and, if possible, advance it. 
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EDITORIAL 781 ¢ 
THE STERILITY OF THE FREE-MARTIN ye 
_ When twins of different sexes are born of cattle the female is ae 
called a free-martin. In rare instances cases of normal fertility oe 
have been recorded but the general experience of breeders for et 
some centuries past has been that such female twin is sterile. Sta- Ly 
tistical evidence has not been abundant and such as there is, is not Bt, 
exempt from confusion. ~ oe 
Twins may be produced from a single ovum ‘‘identical twins’’ or 
in whieh case they are always of the same sex, or they may be : ze 
produced from separate ova, in which case they may be either of ree 
different sexes or of the same sex. In any case if the twins are ie. 
of the same sex (homosexual) they are likely to be fertile, but if 18 
of different sexes (heterosexual) it is the female which is barren, ae 
except in rare instances, in the case of cattle. Statistics do not - a 
throw much light upon the causes which produce the free-martin. Be: 
These must be sought from the embryological side. Bid 
In a recent paper by Dr. F. R. Lillie (Science, April, 1916) Some 
some interesting facts are presented which appear to offer a ra- yg 
tional basis in this matter. He has examined forty-one cases of Be. 
bovine twins in utero and found fourteen homosexual males, six Syd 
homosexual females and twenty-one heterosexual twins: the sum aan 
of the homosexual being about equal to the heterosexual twins. , Re: 
If the sterile free-martin and its masculine mate could arise ae 
from a single ovum they should be included in a single chorion and . oe 
there should be but a single corpus luteum present. If they arise ims 
from separate ova we should expect two separate chorions and two ope 
corpora lutea. The condition of a single chorion, however, he does 23 
not consider ‘a conclusive test of origin from a single ovum as two Pa 


chorions originally independent may fuse secondarily: The ob- 
servations in his forty-one cases showed that about 97.5 per cent of 
the bovine twins possessed a single chorion, but in spite of this 
condition nearly all of the twins developed from separate ova. 
The basis for this belief is that he found a corpus luteum present 
in each ovary. In normal single pregnancies in cattle there is 
never more than one corpus luteum present. He believes there- 


fore that in cattle a twin pregnancy is almost always a result of Bee 
the fertilization of an ovum from each ovary. Development be- sy 


gins separately in each horn of the uterus. When the embryos 
meet in the cavity of the uterus, the blood vessels from each side Ape 
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then anastomose in the connecting part of the chorion; a particu- 
larly wide arterial anastomosis develops, so that either fetus can be 
injected from the other, the arterial circulation of each also over- 
laps the venous area of the other, so that a constant interchange of 
blood takes place. If both are males or both are females, no harm 
results from this; but if one is male and the other female, the re- 
productive system of the female is largely suppressed, and certain 
male organs even develop in the female. This result he believes 
is unquestionably to be interpreted as a case of hormone action. 
(A hormone is a substance which is capable of exciting chemical- 
ly other substances.) It is not yet determined whether the invari- 
able result of sterilization of the female at the expense of the 
male is due to more precocious development of the male hormones 
or to a certain dominance of male over female hormones. 
Steinach’s experiments in changing the sexual characteris- 
tics of young rats by the implantation of parts of the sexual ap- 
paratus from the opposite sex appear to have a confirmatory bear- 
ing upon this view. 

It is reported that sterile free-martins are very rarely found 
in sheep. In four twin pregnancies :n sheep examined by Lillie, 
he found in each instance a single chorion for each fetus and that 
each had developed from different ova; the circulation was there- 
fore confined to each fetus. 

Fundamentally, then, the conclusion seems to be that when 
the twins are of different sexes and the chorions fuse and the cir- 
culations of each fetus overlap, the female results in a sterile free- 
martin, because of the male hormones. This condition is more 
common in cattle. If the chorions do not fuse and the circulation 
of each fetus is closed, then the female is fertile. This condition is 
more common in sheep 

In the very exceptional cases in cattle where the female of the 
heterosexual twins is fertile, it is to be assumed that the chorion 
and circulation for each fetus remained separate, as is — the 
case in sheep. 


‘ The marriage of Miss Anna Lisabeth Corwin and Dr. John 
_ _MeCartney is announced. They will be at home at ‘‘The Franklin,”’ 
| N. Y., after Oct. 1, 
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‘EUROPEAN, CHRONICLES 
Bois Jerome. 


4 GLANDERS IN Man.—It is very fortunate that the contagion of 
this. disease to human beings is of very rare occurrence, and when 
such takes place and a veterinarian is the victim, the fatal end is 
generally recorded. Sometimes a full and long description of the 
sufferings of the patient are given in, at least, the professional 
papers and yet in other cases the sad news is scarcely mentioned == 
or perhaps treated briefly in an obituary. Be, 

Cases of recovery from an attack of glanders in man, when ae 
the nature of the disease has been established in a positive manner, 
have not, I believe, been recorded. Years ago there was a report 
of one recovery spoken of and published in the pages of theAmeri- 
can Veterinary Review. But unless I am in error, this is the only 
one I ean allude to. 

For these reasons, I confess to neglect in overlooking the au- 
thentie case described in the Journal of Comparative Pathology, in 
1913. 

In the March number of this year of the same Journal the case 
is de novo brought before the attention of the readers and this 
time I will notice it. 

In 1913 Mr. S. H. Garger, M.R.C.V.S., then in the military 
service in India, reported the full history of an infection with the 
Bacillus mallei from which he had suffered. At that time he 
thought it had terminated in recovery after a series of suffering 
and various manifestations, lasting a period of two years and four 
months. 

The main features of this first attack as published were: ((a) 
‘*Infection occurred by way of the alimentary canal: (b) a period of 
three weeks elapsed before the disease became visibly localized, 
during which time there was high fever and rheumatic pains and a + 
diagnosis was impossible: (c) the disease localized itself in the left 
hand, after a slight blow: an acute infection setting in by way of 
the lymphatics with the hand lesion as its starting point: (d) this 
acute lymphatic invasion was overcome and a chronic form of dis- 
ease supervened, frequently aggravated by unavoidable surgical 
interference: (e) ‘an occasional blood infection occurred, causing 
lesions in remote regions of the body, such as the right wrist, and 
left ankle, these then forming n new centers from which the disease 
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oe lymphatics to groups of glands nearer the body: (f) the larger 
ee number of the lesions were connected with the lymphatic system, 
either in the glands or on the course of the vessels, their predilection 
seat being the neighborhood of joints, the ankle, wrist and knee 
- especially: (g) the disease lasted for a period of nearly twenty- 
eight months and nearly proved fatal on two occasions, namely, 
during the first acute attack and at a critical period a few weeks 
¥ after the left arm was amputated: (h) the total number of opera- 
_ tions was forty-five, of which twenty-seven were done under chloro- 
a - form: (i) the treatment was surgical, vaccinal and general.’’ 
ne After such a terrible experience the author considered himself 
a -eured because of the sound healing of all the local lesions, the dis- 
ie appearance of all traces of inflammation, the gradual whitening of 

the scars, the return of almost complete freedom of movement in 
all the parts affected and the complete return of a former fit con- 
Be — dition and an increase of weight to above the normal. 
| But all of these were subservient to an essential condition it 
-- seemed, namely: that the defences of the body should not become 
weakened by another attack of some disease. 

Garger was still in India and an attack of malaria developed — 


: and then, the apparent recovery from glanders, considered complete 
in June, 1912 and which had lasted until the middle and latter part. 
February, 1914, disappeared as manifestations again became evi- 


dent. Garger was again admitted to the hospital on March ware 
A period of a little over seven months had elapsed between the two. 
attacks of glanders. 
Then began a long series of various symptoms of suppurations, 
of synovitis, of periostitis and necrosed bones, of rebellious nasal 
hemorrhages, of neuralgia, of formation of abscesses demanding © 
several surgical interferences, ete. 
ram The manifestations of temperature varied from day to day and. 
-_ aeeordingly the developing of the lesions. As to the form of treat-_ 
hrs ment followed, this was altogether according to the indications and — 
et certainly these were many if one reads of the great variety of ae 
oe which were administered or.applied: soothing lotions, dressing with — 
tincture of iodine, applications and injections of peroxide of hydro- — 
Internally, purgatives, calomel, arsenic, aspirin 
phenacetine, caffeine, morphine, heroin, bromides, chloral, adrena-— 
line, strychnine, digitalis, ete. 
$0 = ‘ cannot follow the minute description so thoroughly given by 
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trices, and with all, left him mutilated by the amputation of his left 
arm, and yet the author, victim of his profession, still writes in 
January, 1916: ‘‘I believe that I have recovered and that, provided 
[ remain in a-healthy climate, there will be no further relapse, but 
this, only time can show.’’ 

A terrible prospect, is it not, for such a brave and courageous 


REMARKS ON GLANDERS.—That this disease is and has probably 
prevailed among the horses of the various armies of Europe now 
engaged in war, is a fact that was expected. It has always been 
so in all wars, but probably in our day the possibility of its early 
detection has reduced the danger of its spreading a great deal. Mal- 
leination and principally the palpebral method, has had a great op- 
portunity to demonstrate its undoubted, practical and scientific 
value and its general application must have been the occasion for 
many remarks and interesting observations. Such indeed has been 
the case with veterinary Majors Cazalbou and Meyer of the French 
army, who have reported some of their experiences at the Societé 
Centrale and which are published in the bulletins. 

The authors give first an account of an epizootic, which had 
broken out in a group of campaign artillery. Classical glanders, 
cutaneous and suspicious lymphatic lesions had been noticed in 
some horses and palpebral malleination was applied to 520 horses. 

The positive results were: 6 cases of nasal glanders, 9 of cuta- 
neous glanders with lesions on the legs or other parts of the body 
such as lymphangitis, cutaneous ulcerations, farcinous cords, 
ulcerated farcinous buds, etc., and 49 cases of pulmonary glanders 
without the slightest external symptom and all in fair condition. 

These 64 positive cases were destroyed. 

The test having revealed the presence of the disease in 18% of 
the whole number of horses and of those, in the 64 sick ones, 76% 
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the author in his sojourn at the Lahore Hospital and the Walker s Bo 
Hospital, Simla, until his return to England, nor the detailed pre- Ses by 
sentation of the ravages made by the Bacillus mallei found at each oe 

examination but will remark that this wonderful condition has at em 

last come to an end. 1 

During the first attack, forty-five operations were performed Pe 
and during the second thirty-seven. A total of eighty-two opera- _ a 

tions which have spotted his whole body and limbs with ugly cica- ; See 
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results, three important observations are made by the authors 
deserve attention. 


_ pulmonary stage in both affections. 
the anterior respiratory tract: 
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ag which presented no symptom. A great proportion, which might 
have been raised, as knowing that in all cases of the cutaneous or 
nasal glanders there are always pulmonary lesions, it is possible to 
He: admit that 9 cases, classified here among the cutaneous, had pulmo- 
ae nary glanders as well and that if they had not been wounded, they 
would have remained as the 49 others unsuspected and in that case, 
for the clinician, the proportion of these unsuspected would have 
reached 90%. 
ey From this history of the outbreak and the consideration of the 


which 


1—Taking into consideration the question of the late origin of 
the contagion and admitting among the possible dates, the one that 
this origin goes back to five or six months after the exposure, the 


- question of the morbid evolution is then, that after such exposure 
_and with the hygienic condition of war time, a group of horses may 
be invaded in the proportion of 18% and that out of the sick ani- 
wy mals, from 76 to 90% may not present any symptoms. 


The conclusion is that pulmonary glanders is anterior to the 
nasal and that the cutaneous affection is an accidental form of the 
disease. A consequence, imposed from this, at least in war time, is 
that it is therefore necessary to resort to palpebral malleination at 
periodic epochs for the whole number of horses so as to detect, 


rather than awaiting, any cases of latent unsuspected pulmonary 


disease that may exist. 

2—A striking analogy between glanders and tuberculosis seems 
also almost possible to the authors. 

‘*From the clinical point of view, there exists, for instance, a 

A stage which spreads towards 

tracheitis, laryngitis, ulcerative 
rhinitis for glanders, ulcerative laryngitis for tuberculosis in man. 

‘*To the anatomo-pathological point of view, the lesions can be 


compared and easily arrived at the purulent or caseous softening 


in pulmonary tissue and lymphatic glands; while on the skin and 


- mucous membranes, it is the chancre that appears. 


‘*In relation to the diagnosis, it is sufficient to mention the 
analogy of reaction between malleination and tuberculination. In 


relation to the mode of contagion, it is known that infection is easily 
realized by the digestive tract, with either the bacillus of glanders 


The miogean is also realized by the 
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respiratory tract, at least for the bacillus of tuberculosis and for 
that of glanders. Dourin and Naudinet have mentioned the propa- 
zation of the disease by irradiation on the subjects of a stable on the 
left and the right of a diseased animal. 

‘*There exists also a certain analogy between the development 
of cutaneous glanders after a traumatism received by a sick horse 
affected with the internal form of the disease and the tuberculous 
uleer of man infected with Koch’s bacillus. 

‘*What is the nature of the influence brought by the traumatism 
upon an invaded organism ? 

‘‘From the point of view of the final nature of glanders, there 
exists between it and the mycosis group an evident analogy.’’ 

‘Tuberculosis has been considered as a mycosis. From what is 
known to-day of the general characteristics of glanders, it is proper 
to place it as a mycosis with the sporotrichosis, epizootic lymphan- 
gitis, aspergillosis, tuberculosis. ’’ 
sented by the writers rests upon a sim- 
ple question: As long as Nocard has demonstrated that glanders 
can be cured, why not try to obtain this result with horses affected 
with pulmonary glanders only, which would be condemned by mal- 
lein? Would it not give an occasion for the study of this curative 
“im of mallein upon as wide scale as possible? 


poe THE FoRAMEN OF Borau.—This is the résumé 6 of a com- 
munication made before the Academie des Sciences by Veterinary 
Major P. Chaussé. 

His attention having been called to the frequency of cardiac 
malformations in cattle and swine, he was brought to investigate in 
what proportion the non-occlusion of the foramen of Botal existed 
in ealves, adult cattle, sheep, pigs, horses, and dogs and he has found 
unexpected and very interesting results. 

Except for the dog, the investigations were made on abattoir 
animals, killed for public use and without being selected. The 
existence of the inter-auricular communication was observed in 530 
calves three months of age 161 times, in 540 cattle of all ages 87, in 
522 sheep 33, in 545 pigs 103, in 273 horses 1, in 62 dogs 3 times. 

From these figures the following information was drawn: In 
a general way, the frequency of this malformation heretofore un- 
known, is remarkable in calf, adult cattle and pigs. In these a. 
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ae cies, the opening allowed the introduction of that of a probe 2 mil- — 
___ limeters in diameter to, in general, the thumb or the index finger. 

: The condition is analogous in calf, adult cattle and pigs: the 
course of the communication is — in such a way that often the 


pe the left auricle into the right is weve ented onlindly or in part. 
In about one-third or one-quarter of the cases, the opening admits 


organ, it is not large. 

<a In cattle, the foramen of Botal is normally closed a few days 
“ae or a week before birth, the figures given above relate to calves about 
te three months old; sometimes, however, the foramen closes later: 
BS - indeed at three months the proportion of those not closed is 30%, 
ze x while in adult bovines the proportion drops to 16%. 

ae In pigs, the above statistics relates to subjects from 6 to 10 
- months of age and the figures are somewhat near those of adult 
et -bovines. In proportion to the organ the opening is larger in swine 
ete and this may permit the mixing of blood. 


nS In sheep, only a small number has been observed where the 

BPP is opening remains narrow. Similar observations have been made 

with dogs. 


In horses, only one case was found, out of 270 subjects. The 
- opening admitted the entrance of a large lead pencil, one centi- 
_ meter in diameter. It was small and could not give rise to much 
circulatory disturbance. 

To summarize, the presence of the open foramen of Botal is — 


an 


- €ommon in cattle and pigs, animals which work but little and it 
a or not seem to interfere with their general health, but when the 


nae: opening is large, it may promote a rather moderate cardiac hyper- — 
pe es trophy. The foramen remains open exceptionally, in horses and in 


dogs, animals in which the heart is called to the maximum of ac- 
tivity. In sheep, it remains open quite rarely. 

eve 
ABOVE ALL NATIONS Is Humaniry’’—Such is the 


Se: heading of a little paragraph which the worthy editor of the Jour-_ 
nal of the A. V. M. A. has written in the May number. 1‘ 


ri 


ae ai Among his remarks he says: ‘‘ Many have lost not only a thriv- — = 
& ing practice, but even their families and homes and the MEK: asset > 
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a at least the thumb: but in proportion to the size of that of the _ 
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This was the true and only motive that suggested to me thie Eas Fs 
organization of a league essentially in behalf of the Belgian veteri- a 
narians. 
The paragraph then continues: ‘‘Such cases may perhaps be a 
found in all the countries affected, but undoubtedly some are more s 
seriously affected than others.’’ roe 
Can any be more affected than the Belgians, because of the _ 1s 


location of their country and the events that brought about the 
results ? 

And again: ‘‘ Although each nation or its allies in the present 
conflict, probably has some method or relief fund for alleviating 
those in acute distress****”’ 

Of course, but can it be expected that the Belgians in their 


distress and in this horrible hour of need can look for assistance == 
from an organization of their own similar to those to which allu- ai 
sion is thus made? WNo. ¢ Es 
When the hostilities are over, when peace has brought anend E: 
to the terrible struggle, and the Belgian veterinarians will be able yee 
to return home, it is then that, using the words of our editor: ‘‘Our ‘os 
brother practitioners, who have lost their all, through no fault of = 
their own’’ will be in need of help and support, of financial aid to “a 
start life anew. That is the only object for which the Anglo-Franco- Oy 
Belgian relief fund has been organized. 
The French veterinarians have already subscribed over 30,000 gs 
franes, the English nearly 200 pounds sterling, Americans, a small ; ys 
amount, so far only 20 dollars. But America is the land of gener-. en 
osity and above nations there is humanity. re = 
Funds can be addressed to Asselin and Houzeau, Treasurers, Pie 
Place de 1’Ecole de Medicine, Paris. All subscribers can remain Sa 
assured that the League will do its best to bestow the gift where fe 


needed, namely to Brother Veterinarians in Belgium. 


Short bibliographic acknowledgements :—The Fourth Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Animal Industry, 1915, by Doctor 
Lester H. Howard, D.V.S. 

Farmers Bulletin 713, from the Bureau of Animal Industry: 
Sheep Scab by Veterinary Inspector Marion Imes. 

From the Research Laboratory of Parke, Davis and Co.: The 
action of a coal tar disinfectant on hog cholera yirus, by Drs. W. E. 
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MODERN ‘REQUIREMENTS: IN THE SHOEING OF 
rf _HORSES—ESPECIALLY IN CITIES* 


Gigt 


Rorert W. Exuis, New York, N. Y. 


or less at all a great menace to the of but es- 
pecially after a light shower at any season and in the winter from 
jee. This latter condition resulting from the medern system of re- 
- moving snow from the streets as soon as it falls, thereby rendering 
ae old plan of sharpening the calks on the horses’ shoes imprac- 
_ticable. 
: For a considerable time [ have been longing for the develop- 
4 - ~ ment of some form of shoe that would be adaptable to the present 
conditions at all seasons. 3 

You will remember, (many of you from having heard the paper 
- read, and most of you from having read it in the American Veteri- 
nary Review for January, 1915) a paper presented to the Veteri-— 
nary Medical Association of New York City, entitled ‘‘ Horseshoe- 
‘i ing in Many Countries’’, by Mr. W. J. Kent, of New York City, in 
- which he briefly reviewed the history of horseshoeing from the time 
of Xenophon who tied leather soles on with straps, followed by the 
fibre soles, the pouriag of tar on sand and walking the horses over 
it, thus making an artificial sole, the metal sole adopted by the 
; Re ares in Nero’s time, and finally the iron shoe, fastened on the 
hoof with nails, as first adopted by the Celts. 
. All of these methods of shoeing, it will be seen, have had for 
their object the protection of the hoof from breaking or too rapid 
wearing. As a matter of fact, that continued to be the object of © 
shoeing, with the exception of the sharpening of the calks for ice, 
down to our own day and generation. Advance was made in the 
details of shoeing, as in the better mechanical preparation of the 
shoes and of the feet, but the principles remained the same. 

During the life-time of the present generation, it became evi- 


: 


else besides protection from breaking and too rapid wear; it re- | 
quired some form of shoe to relieve concussion and give the horse’s 


*Presented at the meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medical ae 
Society, Ithaca, N. Y., August 3, 1916. 


dent that the harder, smoother road surfaces called for something _ 
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foot a hold on the street surface that a steel shoe did not give; and 
the many forms of pads were developed, first made from some sort 
of composition and later of rubber. All these pads required at 
least a three-quarter steel plate to retain them in position and pro- 
tect the wall of the foot. 

Then a channel shoe with rubber filling was put on the market, 
I do not know in what year, but my first recollection of it dates 
back probably to seventeen or eighteen years, possibly twenty. 
They appealed to me, and I put them on my driving horse in the 
winter and drove him over the snow-covered street, (that was be- 
fore they used to remove the snow and leave us an ice-covered 
surface in its place) with impunity. I remember well an old horse- 
man who used to drive a four-in-hand of four Wilkes stallions to 
a two-wheeled cart, stopping me to see what I had on my horse, 
that enabled him to go so fearlessly, as he could see that he was shod 
plain. 

That shoe was not suited for plain, wet, or ice-covered asphalt 
surfaces, as the rubber contact was not sufficient, and it would not 
stand the wear and tear. The same applies to the rope-filled chan- 
nel shoe. 

So for many years, as the street conditions have continued to 
grow worse for the horse, being constructed more and more along 
lines favorable to the automobile and unfavorable to the horse, the 
demand for a shoe that would adapt the horse to the streets, has 
constantly increased, and was met only when the principle of shoe- 
ing the automobile, (for which the streets had been constructed) 
was imitated. 

You all know what a hazardous thing it would be for a man to 
drive over asphalt streets in an automobile with steel tires, and you 
all just as fully appreciate your position in driving a horse with 
steel shoes, or even with the best kind of pads and steel tips, over an 
oily, smoothly-worn asphalt street after a five minutes shower, be- 
cause many of you have experienced it. The ouly thing to do is 
to imitate the shoeing of the automobile with an all-rubber contact 
of as broad a surface as possible, in order to protect the horse from 
strains or more fatal injuries and your client from financial loss 
due to the same. 

The public too, has become deeply interested in this problem 
from a humane stand-point, and in New York City this past spring, 
the Board of Aldermen attempted to pass an ordinance compelling 
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“Sp of horse-owners to shoe their horses and mules, between the months of 
a. November and April, in such.a manner as to prevent slipping; but 
. a were unable to pass it, as the owners did not feel that the humane 
societies who were behind the project, were capable of determining 
just what constituted such shoeing; and the veterinarians felt the 
same way about it, and so opposed the measure. This opposition 


the veterinarians, was not understood, due 


the impression that the veterinarians were arbitrarily to 
A _ humane measures. I did not attend any of the aldermanic hear- : 
ings, but a few days before the last hearing was to be held, a com- 


t 


‘mittee waited upon me at my office, and requested me to give an ex- 
“phe pression of my views that they might use them at the final hearing. _ 
oe I told them that I believed that horses should be shod, not only be- | 
3 tween the months of November and April, but at all times so as to 


= "prevent slipping, but I did not think it a fair proposition to give any © 
- one on the street the power to arrest a man because the man on the 
ee street, (or the woman, still worse), thought the horse was not prop- 
erly shod. 
= ‘*T would not like to relinquish the raga to be the judge as to 
how my horse should be shod,’’ I said, ‘‘as the man on the street 
. may not know as well as I do, how to shoe my reves for my work, 
or < ; Sy my clients would feel exactly the same about it.’ 
dy They then remarked that my horse was always out in all 
weathers and street conditions, and asked me how I managed it. 
“How do you shoe him’’? one of them asked. ‘‘The same as my 
ee friends who use automobiles shoe them’’, I replied. Then at their 
request. I showed them the shoes I was using. They became in- 
terested and wanted to know how such shoes were procured. I 
told them that they were in the open market, and any horse-shoer 
could get them, the same as he got his nails and other necessities. — 
They asked me if all veterinarians knew about them and I said: 
‘Why certainly, as I have explained to you, they are on the mar- _ 
ket’’. Then they asked me if I would not discuss them with my 
colleagues at some time, and I finally yielded by promising that at _ 
some time I would have something to say regarding the requirements 
of modern conditions in relation to horse shoeing, hence this paper, 
which I am sure is going to get me in hot water, particularly be- 
cause it is not possible to prepare a rubber shoe at the forge spe- — 
cifically for the foot that you are going to shoe, and some of my _ 
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friends will remind me of the old caution against fitting the foot to 
the shoe instead of the shoe to the foot. I welcome the chance of 
an argument along that line, however, as it will give me an oppor- 
tunity to endeavor to eliminate from the minds of my colleagues, 
some of the prejudices that the actual use of a rubber shoe for near- 
ly three years, has eliminated from mine. So as my desire is to 
make this paper as brief as possible, I will endeavor to go straight 
at the subject. 

We all know that an unshod hoof will take a firm hold on a 
yielding surface, such as turf or dirt road, and that that same hoof, 
when protected by the addition of a steel shoe, will take an equally 
firm hold under the same conditions; but will not take hold on an 
unyielding surface, and is a positive menace to the horse’s safety 
on a smooth, polished, unyielding surface, such as our present city 
streets. So that, as the street surface is unyielding and smooth, 
we must, while protecting the hoof from breaking or too rapid 
wear, make it yielding and clinging on its own surface; and rub- 
ber is the one material we know of today, that will fill thac role, 
and at the same time, possesses the requisite wearing quality. We 
must shoe with rubber. The demand for such a shoe has been met, 
and there is now to be had, a shoe that not only fills that demand, 
but by its construction, tends to broaden an abnormally narrow, 
or contracted foot. One of the fundamental principles and the 
most important step in the shoeing of a horse’s foot, is to have that 
foot absolutely level, so that every segment of the limb from the 
pedal bone up, will meet its fellow with a level articular surface. 
The second step is to apply to that foot a shoe whose surface, both 
in relation to the foot and to the ground, is absolutely level—no 
matter whether it is a steel shoe or a partly rubber shoe. That is 
one of the principles of horse shoeing from which we must make no 
departure. With your permission, to illustrate its importance, I 
will cite a case from my practice. 

A horse was brought to me with the history of being slightly 
lame. I rode behind him and found him to be unmistakably lame 
in one fore foot and took him to the forge to remove the shoe to ex- 
amine the foot. When the smithy had removed the shoe, I took the 
foot in my hand to examine it, and noticed it was not level. I 
looked it over more carefully and found the foot a half inch higher 
on the outside than on the inside. I asked the shoer to lend me his 
apron as I wanted to try an experiment, (I did not want to hurt 
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his feelings as he had shod the horse), and I took a rasp and leveled 
that foot, had the same shoe put back (it being level), told the 
owner to put on a wet bandage from the coronet to above the pas- 
tern and keep it wet. I called to see the horse the next day and he 
was going sound. It was one of those feet that I shall refer to, as 
growing on one side only, the outside in this case, having its normal 
obliquity, while the inside wall was vertical. I saw to it that that 
foot was kept level after that, and the horse continued to go sound. 

When it comes to the width, length and conformation of the 
foot, we can approximate a normal foot so nearly in a ready-made 


shoe, that even the limitations of cold fitting will permit all the 


changes in it that are required ; and even in the case of an abnormal! 


foot, or one of bad conformation, after adhering to the principles of 
; a level shoe and a level foot, 
often a good thing to fit the foot to the shoe. 
an abnormal foot, we will say. 
so spreads on that side and not on the other. 


it has been my observation, that it is 
We are dealing with 
Probably it grows only on one side, 
In a foot of that 
character, if the unilateral contraction is but slight, I would fit the 
shoe so as to give as much fullness at the quarters and heel as it has 


on the normal side, allowing the shoe to extend beyond the foot wall. 
_ If the unilateral contraction is excessive, of course I do not fit the 
shoe quite as full as in the normal foot, but still leave it pretty full. 


_ The rubber shoe that I have had experience with for the past three 


_-years, will permit of opening or closing as required. 
~ absolutely level and can readily be fitted to any level foot. 


Its surface is 
I am 


- _ not speaking theoretically, but from the stand-point of one who has 


shod horses. 
_ shoeing when a youth. 


I never did it for a living, but I learned the art of 
This shoe is so constructed that it not only 
prevents slipping, but also reduces concussion to a minimum and 
expands the foot, because the rubber does not only come in contact 
with the ground surface, but also with the wall of the foot and a 
portion of the sole. That is, contact to all intents and purposes, 


being divided only from those parts by a layer of cotton duck. 


This contact with the sole for an inch or more inside the wall, 


 eauses a gradual, healthy expansion of the foot. 


In the case of my own horse, a pair of No. 3 fitted him the first 


time he was shod with this style of shoe, and the next time, it re- 
quired a 34% to give him the proper support ; 


and so you see that 


.I virtually fit the foot to the shoe. The inside of his foot ap- 
__ proached the vertical more than the oblique direction, because the 
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inside of his foot did not grow as fast as the outside. It was there- 
fore without the same degree of contact a good part of the time, be- _ ahs . 
cause the outside of the foot would grow and lift the inside up from 
the bearing surface. But by shoeing him full on the inside I gave ss 
him a wider base and better bearing on the ground surface, which,to- _ 
gether with the pressure upward and outward on the sole and wall, 
effected by the form of the shoe, tended to gradually but effectually _ ag 
spread the foot, so that at the next shoeing he required the larger 
shoe, which he has continued to wear. Hence fitting the foot to the 
shoe proved to be not only practical but highly beneficial. The 
horse in question, on account of the contraction, was going a little 
sore and placing his feet down with great care, which gave him a 
mincing, limited stride; so you can appreciate my gratification, 
more, enthusiasm, when the horse not only soon traveled with free- 
dom and confidence, but began to display a little action, a quali- 
fication that evidently belonged to him, but had not been possible 
to exhibit on account of the tenderness and consequent lack of con- 
fidence. Furthermore, the horse was wearing three interfering boots 
up to the time he was given the wider firmer base of support by this 
shoeing, and has never required them since. 

I could cite a great many similar cases in my practice, but do 


‘ 


not think it is necessary to bring out my object, which is, to get my ss 
colleagues to interest themselves in the shoeing of their clients’ ea, 
horses to meet the modern street conditions, not only from the com- — ak 


mercial side, which interests our clients, (as despite the usefulness 
of the automobile the horse is a great necessity in our cities and in 
greater New York approximately 110,000 are still in use) but also 
from the humane side, in which we are intensely interested; just as 
much interested as any of the societies that devote all their time and 
energy to that one end,—more earnestly interested than some of 
them. 
You and I feel that it would not be just to pass an ordinance 
that would place the matter of proper shoeing in the hands of any 
one that comes along, but we also know, that a very great many 
horse-owners make no attempt to shoe their horses to meet street 
conditions. Never is that more clearly demonstrated than after a 
snow fall, when all teams are engaged that can be procured, and - 
we have the painful sight of horses slipping, sliding and skating 
all over the streets with plain steel shoes on. The humane so- 
cieties go after them and they appeal to us, and we naturally try 
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est to protect them, but feel in our hearts and souls that they ought to 
ae _ do something to protect their horses against the straining that such 
She slipping causes. This society has adopted as its slogan, ‘‘the Hu- 
as - mane Treatment of Animals’’ and we as its members must be con- 


_ sistent if we would command the respect of the good people that 
cs give their lives and their fortunes to the protection of the animals 
that afford not only their owners, but ourselves, a means of sup- 
port. So I come to you, not to indorse this shoe because I have 
found it to be the best yet produced for the purpose, as I am 
not in the least interested in the shoe or any one connected with it 
as you of course know. (To be fair to the producers of it, I should 


add that they have not the slightest idea that I am reading this 
paper, or exhibiting their shoe.) But I wish we could think more 
aI = about this problem of shoeing horses to meet modern conditions. 
avis If we put all sentiment and all humane feelings aside it should 
interest us, because it is the street conditions more than everything 


Raat else together, that is taking our horse clients from us. They 


‘will tell you so themselves, and I know it is a fact. Many men 


who want to use them in business have ceased doing so, not be-— 

he cause the horse’s work can be done any better or cheaper, on the 

ae contrary, but because of the street conditions. Let us try to meet 

them as much as possible by shoeing. It is the only way that we 

PROBLEMS IN MILK PRODUCTION: | 


I early became mixed up in the milk business. All my life 
in one way or another I have been interested in milk, in manufac- 
turing butter or cheese or other products of milk in some form. | 
Considered as a whole, the milk business is one of the most compli- 
eated and difficult of solution of any industrial question before this — 
country today. ; 
Milk is our most perishable food product. That makes its 
handling very complicated at the start. So many people are en- | 
gaged in its traffic; that adds to its complication. Then the nature by 
of the business; its origin and depelapenent, add not a little tothe 
difficulty of solving the problems. 


*Delivered before the New York City ere Association, May 3, 1916, | | 
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It has partly, at least, come about in this manner: farmers 
had to have plant food. They wanted fertilizers and so they kept _ 9 
cows. As a result cows have been kept, raised and milked in such 
= vast numbers that milk became a by-product and manure the es- 
me sential product. A fundamental factor in the law of economies is 
that the value of a by-product has no relationship to the cost of raw 
material from which it is made. Hence,we found ourselves produc- 
ing milk at less than the actual cost of labor, feeds and other over- 


head charges incident to the business. The only way found tosave : 
the farms in New York was to introduce dairy cows. Cows were eS 
rushed on to farms all through the east and to the middle west, not to iS 
make profit, but to make fertilizers until we had so much milk we Ss 
did not know what to do with it. We know now how to grow crops 

without cows, but we have learned these things only in recent years. = 


The producers, however, did not handle and sell the milk; they 
turned that over to other people. That gave rise to new problems. 
Then came laws to control the quality of milk. These laws 


have been conducive of wholesomeness and purity but not in ad- ~ he 
vancing the price, yet price advances have taken place in respect BM 
to all other products. People accept these advances without a word. = 
If, however, a small advance is suggested in the price of milk, the = 
air at once is disturbed with protests. The city papers ery out to pes F 
the effect that the milk trust has shown its teeth, encireling out in Sa 
every direction those words spread. ‘leo’ 
The fact is, not one quart of milk in ten quarts that goes into New be sy: 
York City has charged against it the total cost of production. If oN 
all legitimate charges were made and paid, producers would go bank- __ eat 


‘rupt. The milk that goes to the city trade is the work of the family, 
—father works, mother works, the children work. Suppose the 
milk checks are paid. Is the wife or the children paid for the labor 
they put into the production of milk? The fact is, these workers 
are unpaid and every day their labor is put into milk production 
without full compensation for what they do, but people won’t do this 
always. Uprisings are occurring in the country. Wives and chil- 
dren some of these days are going to strike. It will not be a ques- 
tion of higher wages but of payment of wages for labor actually ex- 
pended at nominal prices for it. 

I believe dealers are working on small margins in handling 
milk. This is not the rural belief or sentiment, but, nevertheless, 
all things considered, the profit that the dealer makes on each quart 
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of milk is small. What is, therefore, the logical conclusion? Just 
this: consumers must pay more for milk or they must be content 
with cheaper methods in its production. It won’t be the latter, 
hence milk must go up in price. 

Farmers are entitled to a labor compensation and a fair return 
on their investments. Cheaper methods of distribution are pos- 
sible, but cheaper methods of production are not possible. The 
average good dairyman can not possibly lessen the cost price of his 
milk. Producers are entitled to as much profit and consideration 
er ar as either the carrier or the distributor. 

a I am interested to know if transportation can be lessened. 
Apparently the railroads are getting more than their fair share, 


_ providing they were paid enough at the outset. The transportation 
is now efficiently organized, long trains are handled, it is an every 
day certainty and does not have to be exploited. 

Producing milk is a business and to produce clean milk costs 
more money; yet the fact remains that but little more is paid for 
clean milk. Moreover, the men who produce clean milk are from 
the very nature of the business, a class of producers whose stan- 
dards of living are high. They refuse to be classified with incom- 
petent producers or submit to a low seale of living. A low scale of 
living means a poor grade of mill. Milk made under dirty condi- 
tions is not fit to use. 

Dairymen are making themselves better in order to produce bet- 
ter milk. In doing this they have got to get more for their milk 
beeause it costs more to produce it, and because the people who pro- 
duce it cannot live under the conditions where dirty milk is pro- 
duced. An important step in better milk is’better cows. Dr. 
Moore, whom we all know and all respect, has worked out a plan 
whereby we can register healthy herds. The registry of healthy 
cows does not mean that they are all to be full-blooded. You can 
not take a few cows, put them together and make a healthy herd. 
It takes time to develop healthy cows, with strong udder tissue, good 
digestion and free from communicable diseases. 

We have been accustomed in the past to consider milk cheap 
and more or less a contaminated food. A new era is spreading be- 
fore us and some of us now understand that milk must be kept 
from contamination after it is drawn from the cow. Permit me to 
prophesy that the pathological and physical condition of the milk- 
os ing cow will be as spans and as important in the judging of milk 
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ae pose the change. The difference between good milk and market 
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quality before another decade has passed, as the bacteria count / 


is now. 

My own opinion is that our present standard of measure is not 
ideal and only half correct. The problems are to free cows from 
tuberculosis which we fairly well understand, and to clear away 
abortion and kindred troubles, which we soon will understand and 
control. I am speaking now of certified not of the cheaper grades 
of milk. What is wanted is to maintain a normal, physical condi- 
tion of the cow from day to day by a sane system of feeding and 
care. This means high grade intelligence at every point. It means 
more costly milk, and must put it into a class by itself. 

We have fought oleo with butter made from filthy stables and 
we all know the result. A similar verdict awaits the milk business 
unless laboratory hygiene and sanitation coupled with physiological 
strength, vigor and purity get into the stable, factory and the dairy 
cow. We have discovered to our sorrow that sunlight and country 
air do not destroy pathological bacteria around a farm home as fast 
as negligence and ignorance develop them. We have learned that ie. 


hag 


*, 


a rural birthplace and the little red schoolhouse are no longer a a 
charter of wisdom or a certificate of broad-shouldered strength. 7 
We have discovered that a man does not have to be born in the ye 
country to be a farmer any more than a veterinarian must be born toy 
in a elinie. 
The pure grades of raw milk generally known as certified 39 2 
are better and safer than pasteurized milk and consumers know it, ae, 
but, of course, as producers we must not lose sight of the essentials : 7. : 
in its production. 


In regard to pasteurized milk, I believe that the average market 
milk is better when heated. We have had many sad experiences 
with tuberculosis, due to feeding skim milk to dairy herds. Yet 
very many people who would be protected by such legislation op- 


milk is the difference in men. You cannot make high grade or 
certified milk with every type that comes along. We have passed 
the time in the certified field when the barn is to be the dominant 
factor. We want a certified cow. To get a certified cow means 
room to let the young cow loose. She should be allowed to run 
loose from calfhood until she takes her place in the dairy herd. & 
The feed should be uniform throughout the year. | 
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Still another problem. It is to have consumers appreciate 
the food value of milk, to let them know what an extensive process 
is involved in milk production and to appreciate the full food value 
of milk. This can be done by advertising; but advertising can 
only be done by dealérs. The. producers are too numerous to be 
organized. Cheaper methods of distribution will in time be worked 
out. . Then the control of the milk and cream supply will be done 
by a single corporation or it will be done through municipal owner- 
ship. One or the other is coming. Either would cheapen present 
methods of distribution. 

As now organized, the government offers no safe chance for 
business enterprises. We have no policy anywhere; in the small 
town, in the city or in the state. Where there is a three-headed 
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Se commission we say there ought to be one, and where there is a one- 
ig i headed commission there ought to be three. Ours is a state with- 
va out a policy. The government ought to run its business this way. 
ie Unfortunately, when we get a new administration, everybody is ex- 
poss: pected to drop his work and a new set of men take it up. Occas- 
She. ionally men continue through different administrations. That is a 
Aa little better, but still bad, because of uncertainty. ‘‘To the victor 
ae belongs the spoils’’ has not been eliminated from the minds of men. 
ger, Until this is eliminated, handling big business problems such 
pee. as the milk traffic cannot be as economically administered by gov- 
ernment as by individual or corporate interests. 


‘ 


There has been developed, however, a workable system of gov- 
ernment supervision of big business that does have the endorse 
ment of the people. It is just as logical and workable to have a 
single combination in New York City to handle milk as to handle 
telephone messages. Two telephone companies tried to do business 
in New York State, but when they combined better service resulted 
than when we had two systems. Efficiency goes up as competition 
goes down. Competition is ruinous and is not the life of business. 
Cooperation today is the life of trade. 

If we could save a half cent through combining all of the milk 
concerns, it would mean much, but that saving should go wholly to 
the producer. What a tremendous advance a half cent a quart 
would mean in milk production! More than efficiency is wanted. 
You cannot get a big harvest done with a short cutting bar, no mat- 
ter how sharp the knives or well geared the machines. The whole 
milk business 1 is not, but should be, properly sonnters and properly 
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linked together. Prices have got to advance; consumers must be Z ae 

made to understand that they are getting their full money’s worth ee 
in paying more for a better product. Railroads, dealers and pro ea 
ducers, all parties concerned must work to give each full justice. = Bo 
I believe thoroughly in organization to obtain a larger profit — os 

for the milk producer. It must come, however, from a full know- | wed 
ledge of all the factors involved: production, transportation, dis- __ hoe 
tribution ; any other plan will produce anarchy and warfare which 
multiplies expenses and which in the final balancing of accounts ~ sa 


THE OCCURRENCE OF THE GIANT NEMATODE, 
DIOCTOTHYME RENALE (EUSTRONGYLUS) IN a 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The giant nematode, Dioctothyme renale, or, as it is more com- — ie 


monly known, Eustrongylus gigas, or Eustrongylus visceralis, is one ae 
of the most striking of parasitic worms and one which is not likely | we 
to be overlooked in autopsies. Recently the writer had brought to _ .~ 


~ his attention 3 cases of its occurrence in dogs in New York State and \ 
this led him to search through the literature for other records easton: 
the United States. These proved surprisingly few, and in an at- — EK 


tempt to get together data which might possibly be of aid in a ce 
study of its life history, letters of inquiry were sent to leading etc 

workers in parasitology and in comparative anatomy in every state ee 

and in Canada. Of these the great majority replied that they had Bee ag 
never personally noted the worm, though several stated that they 

had for years watched for it in the course of their studies. { rea 

For these reasons it seemed worth while to bring together the ae eae ai 

data collected, as well as to place on record the cases above men- — ty Ss na 


tioned. I shall first deal with the unpublished cases and then bring — meh : 


together such records as I have found noted in the literature. This ee 
summary makes no pretense of being complete but may lead to the hse aa 
placing on record of additional information regarding this interest- itt to 


my inquiries as well as to those who furnished positive data, men- ies 
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eter 


tioned below. Especial thanks are due to Drs. Ransom, Hassall, 
and Hall, who put at my disposal the records of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

UNPUBLISHED Cases. I. A pointer dog which was being fumi- 
gated with nitrobenzene for external parasites, in the Department 
of Entomology of Cornell University, died during the process. As 
many other animals had been subjected to this treatment without 
untoward effect, by Professor William Moore and his colleagues at 
the University of Minnesota, and by Mr. W. L. Chandler and my- 
self at Cornell, we promptly held an autopsy to determine the cause 
of death. On opening the abdominal cavity two large female speci- 
mens of Dioctothyme renale, measuring some twenty-two inches in 
length, were found overlying the left lobe of the liver, closely 
crowded between it and the diaphragm. The general pathological 
conditions, to be reported upon more fully by Mr. Chandler and 
the writer in a forthcoming paper, were such as to leave no room for 
doubt that the predisposing cause of death of the animal was the 
presence of the parasites in this unusual position. 

The dog was born and reared in Georgetown, 8. C., and had 
been in the north but a few days. It is to be noted that it was a 
male, a point of special significance in view of the suggestion of 
Sonsino 1897, that Dioctothyme renale may enter its host through 
the genito-urinal aperture and that occasionally in female animals 
it may gain entrance to the peritoneal cavity by passing into the 
uterus and finally through the funnel of the fallopian tube. There 
was no sign of injury of either of the kidneys, and there was no 
evidence of earlier lesion which would indicate the escape of the 
worm from those organs. 

Il. A male specimen of Dioctothyme renale is preserved in 
the collection of the New York State Veterinary College at Cornell 
University. There are no further data regarding it, but it is very 
probable that the specimen was collected at Ithaca, in the course of 
the work of the Veterinary College. 

III. One specimen, a female, was found by Dr. Israel Kleiner, 
in the peritoneal cavity of a mongrel at the laboratories of the 
Rockefeller Institute, New York City, December 15, 1914. I have 
not available information as to the sex of the dog. Since it was 
suffering from experimentally induced peritonitis there were no 
pathological conditions noted as due to the presence of the worm. 
For bringing this case to my attention, I am indebted to Dr. F. S 
Jones, who determined the — 
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2 
4 IV. This interesting case is reported by Dr. O. V. Brumley, Pat 


of the Ohio State University. The host was a female dog, weigh- 
ing perhaps sixty pounds, and apparently in fine physical condition, 
which was being used for operative surgery. ‘‘On making an in- 
cision through the abdominal walls one of the parasites was found 
at the point of incision. Upon investigation we found that there 
were several of these parasites present in the abdominal cavity. 
After we had disposed of the animal, an investigation of the kidneys 
was made. One kidney was apparently normal, the other one 
about four times larger than normal, and upon opening it we found 
it to be filled with the females of this same species. The kidney 
substance itself was entirely destroyed, nothing but the capsule 
left, and it was very much thickened. ********The remarkable 
thing so far as I could see was that the animal during life showed 
absolutely no symptoms of any infestation. It was quite evident 
that the kidney not effected was taking care of the excretions made 
without any difficulty’’. Dr. A. G. G. Richardson, referring to the 
same case, states that two of the worms were found in the kidney, 
and four in the abdominal cavity. 

V-VII. Dr. Arno B. Luckhardt, of the Department of Physi- 
ology, of Chicago University, reports the following three specific 
cases. In each the host was a female. 

‘*] first met the worm about 1910 or 1909, during a laparotomy 
in what appeared to be a perfectly healthy dog. On opening the 
peritoneal cavity I noticed the worm, but supposed it to be a highly _ 
hemorrhagic loop of bowel which was swaying gently from side to 


ay 


* 


side. On taking hold of it, and finding it free from mesenterial A 
attachments, I found I was dealing with a giant worm. It wasthe _ om 
largest specimen I have ever seen, measuring about one meter in 
length. It was the only specimen present, both kidneys being free _ Pe. 


from the worms.’’ 

‘*Early in June, 1914, Dr. Keeton brought a dog to the labora- 
tory from Albany, New York. It was a well-fed fox terrier. Soon 
after its arrival it began to vomit. At first the vomiting was attri- 
buted to the double vagotomy (above the diaphragm) performed 
shortly before its arrival in Chicago. The dog vomited incessantly. 
As a result it rapidly lost weight. All procedures instituted to 
check the vomiting having failed, Dr. Keeton etherized the dog and 
at necropsy found that vomiting no doubt arose reflexly from the 
stimulation of the peritoneum by the irritation of six or seven of 
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Me the worms under discussion. These worms were free in the peri- 

toneal eavity.’’ 

ea ‘*Last summer (1915) I disconnected the Pawlow pouch from a 
p 

ba brindle pug that I had used for some research work during the prev- 
Resi) lous year. On entering the peritoneal cavity the first structure 
-_ which came to view was a kidney worm. The peritoneal cavity was 
Pane thoroughly explored but no other worms were found. I still have 

5 the dog’’. 

aoe VIII and 1X. Reported by Dr. T. W. Hastings, of the Cornell 


Medical School, New York City. ‘‘Two cases, only, are recalled. 
One dog had hematuria and in both cases a post-mortem showed © 
the worms in the pelvis of the kidney. Details of the cases were _ = 
not recorded.’’ 

X. Professor E. M. Walker , of the University of Toronto 
writes ‘‘A pair of these worms, male and female, were sent to me last = s 
spring (1915) from the Provincial Board of Health, Toronto. They 
had been taken from the abdominal cavity of a small dog in To-— i 
ronto. The female measures about 60 em. and the male 41 em.’’ > 

XI. Professor Walker also states ‘‘In our museum there isa _ 
specimen of the kidney of a mink, containing a coiled-up worm 
which I have always believed to be this species. It occupies a- 
greatly dilated pelvis of the kidney, the glandular part being very 
thin and atrophied. This specimen, I believe, was taken at Go Home ‘ 
Bay, Georgian Bay, Ont., but I am not certain.”’ 

XII. Dr. J. Perey Moore informs me that there is in the col- 
lection of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, a large vs 
female specimen from the kidney of a coyote. ‘‘No locality is She: 
given but as Dr. Horn spent much time in western collecting trips _ a 
it was probably secured on one of these.’’ ‘ 

This record is accompanied by data relative to the two speci- _ 
mens in the Leidy collection, reported below. ce. 

XII-XVII. There are preserved in the collection of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, at Washington, D. C., specimens from six © 
, cases of infestation of dogs by Dioctothyme renale. One of these © 
cases has always been reported by Sommer, 1896. Dr. M. C. Hall at 
has kindly given me the following data regarding the others: 7 

XIII. From visceral cavity of a dog, Washington, D. C., 1909. 
Collected by Dr. Robert Formad; determined by Dr. Hassall. ; 

XIV. At least five worms, of which two were preserved, from | 
the abdominal cavity of a dog shot as a rabies suspect. Negri 
bodies demonstrated. Collected by Dr. Formad, July 19, 1908. ape ee 
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XV. One specimen from the abdominal cavity, in contact 
with the liver, of a dog.: Coliected by Benj. McInnes, at Charles- 
ton, S. C., Sept. 17, 1908. Determined by Drs. Hall and Hassall. 

XVI and XVII. No data. 

XVIII. One ease of the parasite in a dog, observed by Dr. 
Guthrie, of the Department of Physiology, of the University of 
Pittsburgh Medical School ‘‘a number of years ago’’. Reported to 
me by Dr. R. E. Sheldon, of that institution. 

XIX. Dr. F. Robert Zeit, of the Northwestern University 
Medical School, Chicago, Ill., reports having found the worms re- 
peatedly* between 1910 and 1915, in stray mongrel dogs, caught by 
the city dog catcher on the streets of Chicago. A number of speci- 
mens of the worms and of infested kidneys are preserved in the 
collections of the Pathologic Museum of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School. 

In addition to the above reported cases, Dr. Luckhardt, of the 
University of Chicago writes ‘‘Between 1909 and 1914, I met the 
worm several times free in the peritoneal cavity,—never in the 
kidneys. ”’ 

AMERICAN CASES.ON Recorp. As stated before, the published 
references to the occurrence of Diotothyme renale in North Amer- 
ica are few. The following have been noted by the writer: 

I. Breeder, 1882, in a communication to the Journal of Com- 
parative Medicine, reports finding twenty-one round worms, ‘‘of 
the lumbricoid variety’’, varying in length from nine to twelve 
centimeters, in the abdominal cavity of a horse, after several days 
of suffering. ‘‘The kidneys were full of small, round holes about 
one centimeter in diameter. These holes were very numerous, giv- 
ing the kidneys a worm-eaten appearance. The change was sup- 
posed to be due to the passage of the round worms through the gland 
tissue for two reasons. First, the holes passed through the cap- 
sule, as well as the kidney tissue, and a second worm was found in 
one of the kidneys’’. ‘‘Transverse sections of the openings gave 
them the appearance of pretty clean-cut holes at the expense of the 
kidney structure. Each canal was surrounded by a thin layer of 
inflammatory exudation, but the inflammatory action was limited 
to a very thin area, and evidently had not irritated the gland tissue 
to any marked degree.’’ 

In commenting on this communication the editor (W. A. Conk- 
lin or W. H. Porter) eacnl ‘*Undoubtedly this ease is that sidigi 
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dentally states concerning Dioctothyme renale : 
have found it in Baltimore ; 
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Il and III. Leidy, 1856b, states regarding this parasite: 
‘Frequent in the kidneys of the mink, Putorius vison, and ocea- 
sionally occurring in the dog, Canis familiaris’’. 

Stiles and Hassall list specimens from both sources in the 
Leidy collection. Dr. J. P. Moore writes ‘‘The Leidy collection at 
the University of Pennsylvania, under the name of Kustrongylus 
gigas includes two lots of the worm in question. One of them is a 
large female, altogether lacking data. The other is labeled ‘from 
Putorius vison’. It is Leidy’s No. 89, Stiles No. 4954, but no lo- 
eality is given, the probability being that it came from the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. There are several of small and medium size’’. 

IV. Sommer, 1896 reports finding two specimens in a kidney 
of one of fifty dogs examined for animal parasites at Washington, 
D.C. These specimens are preserved in the collection of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

V. Stratton, 1843, found four specimens, varying in length 
from six to eight and a half inches, in the peritoneal cavity of a 
bitch, at Kingston, Ont. He apparently was the first to suggest 
that in such cases ‘‘there is some possibility that they passed from 
the uterus, along the Fallopian tubes’’ 

VI. Torrance, 1900, found an eighteen inch specimen in the 
right kidney of an Indian dog at Winnipeg, Canada. The parasites 
had caused the death of the animal. Torrance adds ‘‘Indian dogs 
in the vicinity of the big lakes are usually fed on fish which are 
thrown to them whole and uncooked.’’ 

VIL. 1856b, is also authority for the statement that a 
Mr. Joseph Jones, ‘‘of Georgia’’, found an eight inch specimen of 
this same species associated with Filaria immitis, in the heart of a 
dog. Some European writers cite Railliet as having reported such 


Leidy, 


a ease but he merely says ‘‘On en a vu aussi dans le foi, dans la 


eavité thoracique, dans le coeur (?), ete.’’ Evidently he had the 


Leidy report in mind. 
While this case is very generally discredited by parasitologists, 
I can see no good basis for repudiating it. Magnie, 1870, reports 


- finding the worm in the pleural cavity of a dog. 


Stiles, 1898, inei- 
‘*Welch and others 
several specimens are contained in the 


VIII+. In addition to the above records, 


_Leidy collection of parasites belonging to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and various members of this Bureau have found the parasite 
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in dogs in Washington, D. C.’’ Most of these cases are referred 
to elsewhere in this paper. 

Reportep Human Cases IN THE UNITED Srates. It is well 
known that Dioctothyme renale may occur rarely, as a parasite of 
man, and a number of cases are on record. The following supposed _ 
instances are reported for the United States: 

I. Engert, 1898. The case of a patient residing in St. Louis, 
Mo., who complained of sudden darting pains in the region of the 
kidneys. This was followed by diarrhea and by hemorrhage from 
the bladder. Later the patient moved to a region where the drink- 
ing water was strongly impregnated with sulphur. He experienced 
difficulty in urinating and passed a worm about 5—6 inches in length, 
and in a few days 5 or 6 more of varying length. 

II. George, 1888. Patient was a man seventy-three years of 
age who had been gradually failing in health for a year, and who 
suffered from vague pains in the back. Following a severe attack 
of renal colic, ‘‘in a few days, he passed from the bladder a half 
dozen worms’’. The supposed worm seen by Dr. George ‘‘ was about 
three inches in length, two lines in diameter, bearing some resem- 
blanece to the common earth-worm. He said the others were both 
longer and thicker’’. The patient died and Dr. George states that 
on autopsy ‘‘we found the right kidney enlarged, weighing two and 
a half pounds, not a particle of healthy or normal tissue about it. 
In external appearance it resembled a fatty kidney. We found no 
worms either in the kidney, ureter or bladder but, on section, we 
found unmistakable evidence of their habitation. About one-fourth 
the entire mass, including the pelvis and infundibula, presented the 
appearance of being eaten by worms; looked like a mass of dry 
eurds.”’ 

III. Martin, 1891. A man sixty-six years of age, suffered in- © 
tensely from pains centering in the region of the bladder, ‘‘every _ 
few minutes rising to void his urine, or trying to but failing, only 
a few drops would pass, which had the appearance of clotted blood, 
—or would coagulate in a little time into a firm clot’’. The patient © 
a, : was a traveling veterinary surgeon, or castrator, whose work sub- © 
a jected him to very great muscular strain, day after day. On the | 
eighth day after treatment began, he passed two ‘‘worms’’, seven — 
and fifteen inches in length through a No. 9 catheter. ‘‘These 
worms, or entozoa, were of a dark-red or brown color and about the 
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size of a small rye straw or a large knitting needle, somewhat re- 
sembling the ascaris lumbricoides found in the intestines’’. 

IV. Morehouse, 1898. Patient, in Ohio, had severe renal 
colic and seventeen days later passed a worm nearly a foot in 
length, followed in two or three days by a four inch and a seven 
inch specimen and, up to the time of the report, by fifty-five, vary- 
ing in length from one inch to one foot. Concerning this case see 
the illuminating report by the family physician of the patient, 
Lewis, 1898. 

The great majority of the supposed cases of infestation of man 
by Dioctothyme renale have been shown to be based on error. In this 
class must be placed the above four alleged cases. Those of George, 
and of Martin have been investigated by Sommer, 1897, and that of 
Morehouse has been explained by Lewis, 1898. The four cases are 
typical instances of pseudoparasitism, blood clots, fragmentary 
blood coagula, and casts having been mistaken for worms. 

SUMMARY AND COMMENTS. There are herein reported twenty- 
seven definite cases of the occurrence of the giant nematode, Dioc- 
tothyme renale in the United States and Canada. Of these, nine- 
teen are published for the first time, while eight were already on 
record. 

A surprising number of the cases, twelve out of twenty-seven, 
or 44%, relate to the occurrence of the worms in the peritoneal 
cavity. This is probably due to the fact that most of the twelve 
were observed by physiologists, in the course of their experiments. 
In one instance the parasite is said to have been in contact with the 
liver, while in another, Case I, two of the worms lay over the left 
lobe of the liver, between it and the diaphragm. 

Stratton’s suggestion, made independently by Sonsino many 
years later, that the parasites may pass from the uterus along the 
Fallopian tubes, and thus finally come to lie in the abdominal cav- 
ity is not borne out by the above data. Case I relates to their oc- 
currence in the abdominal cavity of a male host. 

The four cases of supposed occurrence of Dioctothyme renale 
as a parasite of man in the United States cannot be accepted. In 
this connection it may be said that Dr. F. R. Zeit states that in 
‘three thousand autopsies he has never met with the parasite in man. 

Available data furnish no safe basis for determining the per- 
centage of infestation of dogs in this country. Sommers found one 
ease in fifty examinations. The writer has found one out of ap- 
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proximately a hundred dogs. On the other hand Dr. Barker reports 

that it has not been met with in two hundred and five examinations. ° 

While the present report adds considerably to the known 


cases of the occurrence of Dioctothyme renale in the United States 
and Canada, it must be pointed out that this is the result of co- 
operation on the part of workers in every state as well as in Canada. 
As compared with Italy, where most of the cases in the literature 
have been found, the territory covered is enormous, and most of the 
reports have been negative. The parasite cannot be regarded as 1 ak 


common in this country. 
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ar AN APPEAL TO THE VETERINARIANS TO HELP IN 


THE FIGHT AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS* 


Late President New Jersey State Board of ‘Health, 
Consulting Physician of the Mountainside Hospital, Montelair, N. J. 


ee When I was invited by Doctor Me Donough to address this 
ae ‘meeting, and was told that I might talk upon any subject that I 
preferred, I felt greatly honored. Just at that time 1 was doing | 
some work on the new treatment of tuberculosis in men, and was 
Peco, inter ested in it. Recently it has occurred to me that there 


in men and animals, and while dane | is danger that I may tell you 
- things that you are already more familiar with than I am, I trust — 
that you will bear with me in view of the intense interest which 
_ Surrounds the subject, and its incalculable importance so far as it 
ae _ touches human life, and the well being of the entire animal king- 
iat =; ¢ So far as I know, there is not very much to report that is new in | 
_. the fight against the great white plague in animals and what is so — 
_ deeply interesting us in the handling of human tuberculosis is in ; 
reality, a modification of Koch’s method of using tuberculin. 
Whether this method can be profitably and effectively used in treat- 
ing cattle, only time and careful experiment can determine. 

As you are probably aware, the treatment of tuberculosis with — 
tuberculin was advocated by Professor Koch about 1890, and was 
taken up by the medical profession with the utmost avidity. Un- 
fortunately Professor Koch and his assistants were, comparatively — 
speaking, setting sail on an uncharted sea, and were guiding their © 
course largely by conjecture and by results obtained in treating ~ 
other diseases. They had discovered a remedial agent of unknown 
power and unmeasured possibilities. They seemed to assume that | 
two or three doses of the new agent ought to cure a case of tuber- 
culosis, and tuberculosis they looked upon as an infection to be— 
forestalled by a vaccination, like smallpox, or rendered harmless 
by antitoxin, like diphtheria. As both of these conceptions were 
erroneous, it is not surprising that these experimenters were dis-_ 
appointed in the results of their treatment. 


*An address before the New Jersey State Veterinary Association, July 
1916. 
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Professor Virchow, the most celebrated pathologist of the 
world, at that time, led a crusade against Koch’s new remedy, and 
tried to establish the claim that the pitiful condition of the ad- 
vanced consumptive was at least rendered worse by tuberculin, if 
it was not caused by it. He asserted that this agent ‘‘mobilized’”’ 
the tuberele bacilli already in the consumptive’s body, and dis- 
persed them through the system to extend their work of destruc- 
tion. Inasmuch as even minute doses of tuberculin do activate to 
some extent, the bacilli already present in the patient’s body, and 
large doses may cause local, focal and constitutional reactions, 
there is a certain amount of truth in Professor Virchow’s state- 
ment regarding the mobilization of the bacilli; but that they are 
drawn into the blood stream and passed all over the body in it, is 
not true. 

At any rate the tuberculin treatment of tuberculosis in human 
beings, got a decided ‘‘black eye’’, from which it has not yet en- 
tirely recovered. Veterinarians know that tuberculin is not a 
poison and that it has no effect on healthy animals. Physicians 
seem to still cherish the delusion that it is a poison, and that it may 
seriously injure a healthy person even if it does not set up the very 
disease it is intended to cure. 

The long and successful use of tuberculin, in testing cattle, 
has taught the veterinarians a most valuable truth, and these in- 
numerable tests like the routine examinations of the urine in life 
insurance examinations, have had an extremely important bearing 
upon both the pathology and treatment of men and animals. As it 
is stated in the Report of The International Commission, of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, in 1911: ‘‘That the 
Commission recognizes after careful study, that the tubereulin 
test is the fundamental factor in any policy having for its object, 
the control of bovine tuberculosis.’’ (Cireular 175, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Mareh 17, 1911.) This Commission consisted of 
such men as, Professor Ravenel, Doctors Hurty, Moore, Schroeder, 
ete. 

As science advances, and as the search after truth by actual 
experiment supersedes the old so-called philosophical conception 
of medicine, by which it was in vain attempted to make the facts 
conform to a preconceived theory, the collateral branches of medi- 
eal practice naturally are assuming closer relations with the great 
body of the profession and are themselves doing much experi- 
mental work. 
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is ; In this particular instance, it would seem wise for the veteri- 
--—s: marians to at least attempt the treatment of tuberculous cattle on 
. . . . 
Bae a large scale with tuberculin. Unfortunately, with the limited 
7 time at my disposal, I have not been able to make a résumé of the 


literature sufficiently extended to show whether this plan of treat- 
ment has ever been carried out on a scale large enough to prove or 
_ disprove its value. There is no question that many cases of bovine 
-— tubereulosis recc-er and that many more would recover in animals, 
as well as in men, under more favorable conditions of life. The 


modern cow, like her owner, lives under entirely abnormal condi- 
aye tions which must be altered if dairy herds are to be kept free from 
tuberculosis. 
bie, «! However, I will not take up your time by enlarging upon this 


obvious truth. I wish especially to emphasize the fact that, in men 


and animals, tuberculosis tends toward recovery, and that a very 

little help at the opportune moment, will change the entire course 

ar of the disease. In this belief I find myself in accord with Professor 


Conn, who says (Report of Storrs Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

a tion, 1898) ‘*The fact is, that the more experience accumulates, the 
more we learn that many of these incipient cases of tuberculosis 


“ela are only temporary, and that the animals in question, if kept in a 
ete favorable condition, will soon recover and may live many years 
of useful life.’ C. S. Phelps, the agriculturist of the Storrs Ex- 
as periment Station, gives the history of four tuberculous cows, two at 


least of which, seemed to have recovered their health entirely, and 
the other two were greatly benefited simply by hygienic living. 
I have no doubt that there have occurred thousands of similar cases. 


ae De Schweinitz reported (Bulletin 13 of the Department of 
a Agriculture, September 19, 1896, page.17) ‘‘An animal originally 
rs! tuberculous kept at the Station of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
‘ acne has received about three thousand e.c. of tuberculin in different 


ey injections extending over a longtime. The animal is now well and 
fat and has entirely recovered from tuberculosis.’’ 

: On page 21 of Dr. Gilliland’s paper, (Report on the Results 
Obtained in the Eradication of Tuberculosis from a Herd by the 
Use of Tuberculosis Vaccine and the Bang System, read in To- 
ronto in August; 1911)—favorable comment is made on the result 
of the treatment of twelve shorthorn yearlings, which had reacted 
to tuberculin, with tuberculosis vaccine and tuberculin. The com- 
ment concludes with the statement, that the ‘‘treatment had a dis- 
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tinetive curative effect’’ and concludes as follows: ‘‘With this 
knowledge at hand, it was decided to keep the valuable reacting 
animals of this herd isolated, and handle them in accordance with 
the Bang System, as well as to treat them with tuberculosis vaccine 
and tuberculin. (italics mine). The summary of the treatment 
was that the intravenous injection of tuberculosis vaccine was 
given. The dose depended upon the age, size and physical condi- 
tion of the animal, and ranged from 4 c.c. to 10 ¢.c. of a standard 
suspension of tubercle bacilli of the human type. This was fol- 
lowed at intervals of seven days, with increasing doses of tuber- 
culin until three doses were given. Then a second injection of 
tubereulosis vaccine was given, the dose being the same as in the 
first instance. This was followed by three weekly injections of 
tuberculin, increasing (italics mine) the dose with each injection. 
Finally, a third dose of tuberculosis vaccine was given, followed 
by weekly injections of tuberculin; increasing each dose as before, 
until the animal ceased to react.’’ It appears that these animals 
were killed in the course of three years, after these injections, and 
in none of them was any active tuberculosis found. 

An analysis of this meagre account of the use of tuberculin 
as a supplement to the intravenous injections of a suspension of 
human tubercle bacilli, leads us to ask whether the tuberculin was 
not the unrecognized curative agent, while the tuberculosis vac- 
cine was probably inert. At all events, inasmuch as injections of 
humanized bacilli have, so I am informed, in numerous cases 
proved ineffectual, and inasmuch as the tuberculin was given in in- 
creasing doses, and until the animal ceased to react (italics mine) 
the conelusion seems perfectly obvious that these experiments 
should be repeated without the humanized tubercle bacilli. 

Perhaps all this has been done. If so, I should consider it a 
great favor if I could be fully informed in the matter. While Dr. 
Gilliland neglects to state the amount of tuberculin he injected 
(seeming to think it of little consequence), it is not probable that 
he used anywhere near the amount Dr. de Schweinitz reported that 
he used to cure a tuberculous cow, (viz: 3000 ¢.c.). The latter au- 
thority is also delightfully indefinite regarding the size and fre- 
quency of his doses, and whether or not, the considerable amount of 
the agent used, was pure tuberculin or a dilution. If pure Ger- 
man tuberculin were used at present prices, this quantity at re- 
tail would cost about $1000. If used as Dr. Harrison tells me he 
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used it, in a dilution of 1-60, bought at wholesale, with a discount for 
prompt payment, the cost would be for 3000 c.c., about $50.00, 
which added to the cost of expert attendance, isolation and ordi- 
nary care of the animal might make the attempted immunization 
of cattle with tuberculin too expensive for a routine procedure. 
Yet, in cases of very valuable cattle, the process, if successful, 
would pay many times over. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that the veterinarians are in a po- 
sition to render an undying service to scientific medicine, by under- 
taking the immunization of all tuberculous cattle against tuberen- 
losis by the use of repeated gradually increasing doses of tuber- 
eulin, until the animal will no longer react. Your work has proved 
beyond controversy, that tuberculin has no effect upon healthy 
cattle and that an injection of a drachm of a two per cent dilu- 
tion of pure tuberculin will cause a reaction in ninety-seven per 
cent of animals in any state of active tuberculosis; except in the 
advanced stages, when the body cells are no longer susceptible to 
tubereulin. 

On the other hand it seems to me, that the physivians should 
take a leaf from your book and insist on testing all children for 
tubercular infection. We unfortunately have ample proof that 
seven children out of every ten at seventeen years of age, have, or 
have had, tuberculosis, and that over 90 per cent of all human be- 
ings at death show that they have at some time in their lives, suf- 
fered from tuberculosis. This lesion should be looked for in every 
ease in childhood and young adult life, and whenever found it 
should be treated with tuberculin until complete immunization is 
brought about, just as I have urged you to test all cattle and treat 
all the reactors. 

It will be impossible to rid the world of human tuberculosis 
unless the bovine type can also be wiped out. Dr. Salmon said in 
1904 (Maryland Medical Journal, p. 92, February, 1904), ‘‘The 
human tubercle bacilli are generally much more saprophytic in 
their characters, and far less virulent than those from most other 
mammalian sources, and it seems that the human organism has the 
power of attenuating these bacilli and gradually making them less 
and less harmful. But this influence for good must be continually 
counteracted by the infusion of extremely pathogenic germs from 
animal sources.’’ Probably, although this assertion: admits of 
some argument, bovine and porcine tuberculosis will never be ban- 
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ished from the earth while any large percentage of human beings 
are suffering from the disease. We have found that small, gradu- 
ally inereased doses of tuberculin will render a human being im- 
mune to the bacilli. The same agent that provokes the reaction in 
a test dose and shows without question that the victim is suffering 
from active tuberculosis, calls from the body cells the antibodies 
which will gradually destroy the bacillus and restore the body to 
health. The susceptibility of the body cells is a criterion of their 
power to evolve the antibodies which will bring about a state of 
immunity. These seemingly opposed states are co-relative and 
inter-dependent, and this is why the dose of tuberculin must be 
eradually increased to keep up a formation of the antibodies and 
to gradually overcome the encroachments of the tubercle bacilli. 
This is why dishonest dealers can ‘‘plug’’ cattle so that they be- 
come immune for a considerable time to the standard test dose. 
For the same reason, cattle suspected of having been plugged, 
should receive twice or three or even more times the usual test dose, 
so that the immunity to the standard dose gained by the first test 
will be overcome and the animal will react. 

In testing human beings, we use from three to five doses of 
tuberculin , increasing each succeeding dose to five or ten times the 
strength of its predecessor, until we are practically sure that the 
patient cannot react: in other words, has no susceptibility to tu- 
bereulin and consequently, no active tuberculosis in his body, unless 
of course, as said before, the disease has advanced so that the sus- 
ceptibility of the cells to tuberculin has been exhausted. This is 
a wonderful field of research whose confines are far beyond our 
ken. The two professions, the veterinary and the medical, or 
rather, the two branches of the one profession, that of the healing 
art, are requisite and necessary to each other just now, as never : 
before. Let us unite, and advancing shoulder to shoulder, pass on 
into that great heritage of boundless knowledge which is opening 
before us. 

While many of us may not live to see where this alluring re- 
search will lead, it is not unreasonable in view of the enormous 
strides which experimental medicine has made in the last decade, 
to assert that another half score of years will make equally aston- 
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ishing advances, and that in many directions, notably in the con- mi 
trol and treatment of tuberculosis, most of us will live to see a de- ie 
gree of success. which has until the last few years seemed an iri- ae 
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The complete banishment of the ‘‘Great White Plague’’ from 
the list of human miseries, can no longer be asserted to be an im- 
possibility. Our progress toward the goal in handling human tu- 
berculosis has been wonderfully encouraging in the past few years. 
I hope that my feeble words will stir up our brethren, the veteri- 
narians, to renew their attack on bovine tuberculosis. From this 
form of the disease, a large percentage of human infants are in- 
fected every year, and this source of infection must be wiped out 
through your efforts collectively and individually. 


FeperAL Arp For Ruraut Roaps. The sum of $85,000,000 of 
federal funds is made available for the construction of rural 
roads, by the passage of the Federal Aid Road Bill which became 
a law on July 11, 1916. Of this sum $75,000,000 is to be ex- 
pended for the construction of rural post roads under coopera- 
tive arrangements with the highway departments of the various 
states, and $10,000,000 is to be expended for roads and trails 
within or partly within the national forests. The act limits the 
federal government’s share in road work in cooperation with the 
states to 50 per cent:of the estimated cost of construction. 


CATTLE SCABIES NEARLY Extinct. Seven Texas counties and 
a portion of another one are released from federal quarantine for 


; py — eattle scabies by an order effective July 1. This order marks almost 
Br the last stage in the fight against this disease, which began in 1905. 
Beast At that time 1,269,844 square miles were quarantined on this ac- 
oe, count. After July 1 only 3,817 square miles of this area will remain 
quarantine. 
a ; A newspaper item states that Dr. Richard Ebbet formerly of 
Grand Island, Nebraska, has been deported from Ireland by the 
British Government. He has been in Ireland for about four years, 
“os twenty miles from Dublin. It is reported that he was returned to 
hero ile country because he had written to friends here of the conditions 


a m3 in Ireland. It is stated that Dr. Ebbet will take up the matter with 
a _ the Department of State at Washington and that he contemplates 
i some kind of legal action against the British Government, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 2800 PIGS INOCULATED WITH 
HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 


H. PRESTON Hoskins, V.M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Veterinary Science, University of Minnesota, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 7, Lt 
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The following observations and experiments have been made 
upon 2800 pigs, inoculated for the production of hog cholera virus, 
at the Minnesota State Serum Plant, during the period of approxi- 
mately two years ending December 31, 1915. The virus obtained 
from these pigs was used mainly for the hyperimmunization of hogs 
for the production of anti-hog cholera serum (Dorset-McBride- 
Niles method), although considerable was also used in the work of 
routine serum-virus vaccination (so-called ‘‘double treatment’’). 
The observations recorded in this paper may not appear to be of 
any particular significance, in fact some of the conclusions drawn 
are already known to most workers with hog cholera, in a general 
way, but the fact that there are no published data on many of these 
points has prompted the author to report them. 

When the word ‘‘virus’’ is used, we refer to the defibrinated 
blood obtained from a pig sick with acute hog cholera, the blood be- 
ing defibrinated mechanically immediately after drawing, rather 
than allowing it to coagulate spontaneously. In a small number of 
cases (not over 5%) the blood can not be satisfactorily defibrinated 
immediately, but in these cases it will usually coagulate upon 24 
hours standing at refrigerator temperature (4°C.). Experience 
has shown that it does not pay to use this blood, either separately 
or by mixing it with the blood from other pigs. The failure to 
properly coagulate is probably due to the absence or insufficient 
amount present of some one of the fibrin elements, and when the 
poor blood is mixed with the good, small shreds of fibrin are formed, 


making it difficult to handle and dangerous to use for hyperimmuni- ut 
zation purposes. Almost without exception the pigs which yield : 9 
the non-coagulable blood show very extensive hemorrhagic lesions on eon 
autopsy. 


NaturAL IMMUNITY TO HoG CHOLERA. It is very interesting to BS 
note the fact that of-the 2800 pigs inoculated, 390 (13.9%) failed ui 


to succumb to the infection. Failure to sueeumb means that the — 
pigs either did not die of cholera, or did not at any time become e 
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sick enough to warrant for the purpose of obtaining viru-— 
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ave : lent blood. The optimum time for killing the pigs is usually de- 


me made on several thousand pigs serving as a valuable guide. Ex- 
ee perience has shown that it is best to allow the inoculated pigs to 
reach the height of their reaction, based largely on the temperature, 
but with other clinical symptoms taken into consideration, and 
bleed them before they become too weak. The pigs killed in the 
advanced stages of the disease will usually yield blood rich in the 
- gecondary invaders common to hog cholera. This is not only un- 
desirable, but also unnecessary for the production of a potent anti- 
hog cholera serum. 
The reactions following the injections of virus varied between 


ie termined clinically, the experience gained through observations 


the two extremes possible, namely, from no reaction that was notice- 
able, up to death in as short a time as five or six days (peracute | 
ae hog cholera). Some of the pigs which did not die became severely 
ill, however, and then usually made a quick recovery. In the 


periods during which the pigs were under observation, careful clini- 
eal records were kept as far as conditions permitted. The necessity 
for handling large numbers of pigs in rather crowded quarters, at 
certain times of the year, prevented the keeping of detailed indi- 
vidual clinical records at such times. 

The following table concerns the 390 pigs which failed to suc- 
cumb. For convenience they have been divided into six groups, 
determined by the highest temperature shown following inocula- 
tion. Temperatures were taken once daily, at about 8 A. M., usually 
not earlier than the fourth day following inoculation. A marked 
vise of temperature before the fourth day could hardly be attri- 
buted to the injection of the filterable virus of hog cholera. It is 
‘iene much more reasonable to suspect prior infection, or a contaminated 
Be virus, where a marked rise of temperature is noted before the fourth 
or fifth day, or when death occurs before the fifth or sixth day. 
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ws 


TABLE 1. 

pres Showing the percentage of 390 pigs (surviv ors) exhibiting different grades 

' of susceptibility and immunity, classed by maximum temperatures recorded 

following inoculation. 

nee Limits of | Number Grade Grade 

maximum of %o of of 

temperatures pigs reaction immunity 

mY 101.8_102.8 39 10.0 None Complete 

103.0_103.8 { 101 25.9 Slight High 

104.0_104.8 | 120 30.7 Moderate 
105.0_105.8 | 84 21.5 Marked None . 

106.0_106.8 | 36 9.3 Severe None 

wee 107.0_1074 | 10 2.6 Extreme None 
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This grouping is entirely arbitrary, but in a general way the 
temperature reaction is a very good gauge for roughly determining 
the condition of the pigs. Once in a while a very sick pig will not 
show much of a temperature reaction, while on the other hand some 
pigs that appear to show little or no clinical symptoms frequently 
will show a surprisingly high temperature reaction. In the group 
showing slight reactions, as a rule there was rarely any other clini- 
cal symptoms manifest besides the slight rise‘in temperature. In 
the group showing moderate reactions, usually the pigs would be 
‘‘off feed’’ for a day or so, and then show no further disturbance. 
In the groups showing ‘‘marked’’, ‘‘severe’’ and ‘‘extreme’’ re- 
actions, very frequently there would be such symptoms as anorexia, 
depression, diarrhea, conjunctivitis, ete., for a day or so, but the 
condition of the pigs hardly warranted slaughter. In most such 
eases the pigs would be given a respite of twenty-four hours, at 
the expiration of which time the condition would usually be either 
unchanged or improved. In a few instances such pigs succumbed. 

In a general way these 390 pigs might be divided into two great 
classes: (a) those which proved to be immune, or nearly so; and, 
(b) those which reacted noticeably to the injection of the virus, but 
made a recovery. It is interesting to note that no pigs survived a 
recorded temperature higher than 107.4°F. Table 2 shows the tem- 
peratures of six pigs, selected to show examples of the six different 
grades of reactions referred to. 

TABLE 2, : 
Temperature reactions in pigs with various { rades of 1 astaral immunity. 


Reaction Ne Days following inoculation 

(grade) 6 7 8 | 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | 14. 
None 
Slight 
Moderate 
Marked 6507/|102.6/103.0 103.0/104.0 
Severe 
Extreme (5687 |103.2 107.4} 105.0| 


It is interesting to note that the foregoing temperature reac- 
tions very closely simulate those shown by test pigs which have re- 
ceived an injection of virulent virus (usually 2.0 ¢.c.) simultane- 
ously with various amounts of anti-serum (usually 10.0 to 25.0 ¢.c.), 
in the potency tests to which the serum is subjected before its dis- 
tribution and use. Pigs receiving the larger test doses of serum 
usually show temperature reactions corresponding to pigs 6516 and 
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6279, reactions graded as ‘‘none’’ or ‘‘slight’’. Pigs receiving the 
smaller doses may show reactions corresponding to the other grades, 
from ‘‘moderate’’ to ‘‘extreme’’, depending upon the relative 
potency of the serum and virulence of the virus. 

IMMUNITY AND SUSCEPTIBILITY AccoRDING TO AGE. In order 
to determine, if possible, at what size or age, estimated from the _ 
weight of the pigs, the maximum and minimum resistance occurred, 
a study of the weights (at time of inoculation) of the survivors 
was made. It was found that most of the pigs used weighed be-— 
tween forty and one hundred and ten pounds (40-110 Ibs.), with a 
small number both above and below these limits. The following 
table will show the pigs grouped according to ten pound limits, 
showing the number inoculated in each group, the number of sur- 


Showing number of survivors in different groups of pigs, classed accord- 
ing to weight. 


Weight Number Number 
limits of pigs - failed to Per cent 
(Ibs. ) inoculated succumb 
31- 40 32 4 
51- 60 320 57 
61- 70 498 79 15.9 
71- 80 75 
81- 90 71 
91-100 459 57 | 12.4 
101-110 28 
121-140 3 
390 


Leaving out of consideration the pigs which weighed less than 
forty-one pounds, and those which weighed more than one hundred 
and ten pounds, there being but relatively few pigs of these weights, 
it would appear that resistance is lowest in pigs weighing from 
forty-one to fifty pounds, and greatest in pigs weighing between _ 
fifty-one and sixty pounds, with a gradual decrease in resistance _ 
being shown by the pigs as the groups increased in weight. Ap- | | 
proximately eighteen per cent of the pigs weighing from fifty-one — 
to sixty pounds failed to succumb, whereas only twelve per cent of 
the pigs weighing one hundred and one to one hundred and ten 
survived. 
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We were not surprised to notice the extreme susceptibility of 
pigs weighing less than fifty pounds. Experience has shown that 
at this age mortality from cholera is very high, opportunities hav- 
ing been offered for making observations on herds in which cholera 
had made its appearance in a natural way, and such herds contain- 
ing pigs and mature hogs of various ages. Even pigs from im- 
mune sows are quite susceptible at this age and weight (40-50 lbs.), 
provided they have been entirely weaned for several weeks. It is 
believed that such pigs have been protected during the nursing 
period, probably through the agency of antibodies in the milk. At 
weaning time this protection (passive immunity) is taken away, 
and infection follows exposure very rapidly. Several experiences 
with vaccinating pigs of this age with the double treatment would 
even lead us to believe that there is a hypersusceptibility at this 
time, possibly due to the disturbances caused the young pigs inci- 
dent to the change of feed following weaning. 

Very little was known of the history of the great majority of 
the 2800 pigs represented in this report, but a very large proportion 
of them were shipped into the South St. Paul stock-yards from 
points in North Dakota, Montana and Canada. It is highly im- 
probable, except in rare instances, that pigs of the above weights 
(50-110 lbs.) had been vaccinated previously. Certain local con- 
ditions, such as shortage of feed, sometimes necessitates shipping 
young pigs to market, but the owners and shippers usually do not 
go to the expense of having pigs vaccinated before shipment. Our 
buyer knew our wants, and his instructions were to buy Dakota, 
Montana and Canadian pigs whenever they were available. We be- 
lieve that pigs from these sources would be more susceptible, would 
probably not have been exposed to infection or previously vacci- 
nated. 

TIME OF APPEARANCE OF HEIGHT oF Reaction. The day on 
which the height of the reaction took place, following the inocula- 
tion with virus, estimated by the highest temperature recorded, has 
been determined. It would appear interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that a majority of the pigs which failed to succumb ap- 
parently reached the height of their reaction twenty-four hours 
earlier than in the case of the pigs which died or were killed in a 
more or less moribund condition. Of the 390 survivors, 77 pigs 
(19.7%) showed a maximum temperature on the sixth day: On 
the other hand, a series of 390 consecutive pigs which anal ol were 
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killed showed 78 pigs (20.0%) with highest temperatures on the 
sixth day, but 149 pigs (38.2%) with the highest temperature on 
the seventh day, and 69 pigs (17.7%) on the am day. Taos 


facts are set forth in tabular forms as follows:— 


Showing days after inoculation when maximum temperatures were re- 
corded in the 390 survivors, compared with 390 consecutive fatal cases. 


Pigs that failed Pigs that died or 

to succumb were killed 

Day of Number Number | 
maximum % % 
temperature of Pigs of Pigs 

+ 8 2.1 1 0.2 

5 38 9.7 38 9.7 

6 7 19.7 78 20.0 

7 53 13.6 149 38.2 

8 54 13.8 69 beRy 

9 51 13.1 25 6.4 

10 26 6.7 17 4.4 

11 33 8.4 4 1.0 

12 16 4.1 6 1.6 

13 16 4.1 0 0.0 

14 7 1.8 2 0.5 

15 5 13 0 0.0 

16 6 1.6 1 0.3 

Totals 390 100.0 390 100.0 


These observations coincide very closely with those reported 
_ by Craig and Whiting’, on the temperature curves drawn from the 
temperature records of 900 pigs used for testing serum or vacci- 
nated by the double method. The average daily temperatures 
_ show the highest on the sixth day. In another series of 250 pigs, 
inoculated with hog cholera virus, which died or were killed between 
the seventh and fourteenth days, a temperature curve drawn from 
the temperature records shows the highest average temperature on 
the seventh day. 

a. MAINTENANCE OF VIRULENCE OF Hog CHOLERA Virus. The 
maintenance of a strain of hog cholera virus of maximum virulence 
rhe wits is of the. greatest importance in the production of highly and uni- 
ate ; formly potent anti-hog cholera serum. In a general way the viru- 
lence of the virus is reflected in the potency of the resulting anti- 
ia ws serum. In our work we aimed to keep only one strain of virus 
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: going, aitnough Olner workers have attempted to Keep a numper 
r of strains going. Our serum was prepared for use in a limited 
. territory (Minnesota) and the reasons advanced for using a number 
_ of strains of virus, principally to produce a polyvalent serum, did 
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not seem necessary as long as our strain of virus did not show any 
signs of weakening, and the field results with the serum continued 
to be satisfactory. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether it is possible to keep 
a given strain of hog cholera virus pure, under conditions usually 
met with in serum plants, on account of the extremely contagious 
nature of the virus. It is not a practical proposition, except for 
purely experimental purposes, where the item of expense can be 
forgotten. 

Nevertheless it would appear that we succeeded fairly well in 
keeping our strain of virus up to a degree of extreme virulence, 
really the most important point after all, when it was possible to 
make frequent passages through susceptible pigs. At the time 
this particular strain of virus had just gone through its 120th pas- 
sage, claim was made? that it was as near to being a fixed virus as 
it would be possible to get it. At the time this paper is being 
prepared it is going through its 137th passage. The problem of a 
fixed virus is discussed later in this paper. Briefly, our plan was 
to select a pig from each group inoculated, a pig that showed an 
early and marked reaction to the injection of 2.0 c.c. of seed virus, 
usually made intramuscularly. The animal was killed by bleeding 
from the throat, as aseptically as possible, the blood defibrinated, 
and then placed in a refrigerator. A careful autopsy would then 
be held on the pig, and if undoubted lesions of hog cholera were 
found, however slight, and not contaminated with any other infec- 
tion, as far as macroscopical examination showed, a part (usually 
about 250.00 ¢.c.) of the blood was reserved and divided into two 
portions. One portion was preserved with a 0.5% phenol solution, 
while no preservative was added to the other. The virus was then 
placed in sealed containers and kept in a refrigerator at about 4°C. 
until used. 

In a number of instances, when frequent passages of the virus 
were not made, there was an apparent decrease ii virulence noticed 
in the unpreserved sample, when used for inoculation purposes. 
The preserved sample of the same passage, in most cases, did not 
lose its virulence so rapidly as the unpreserved portion. This is 
thought to be due to the growth and action of the organisms con- 
taminating the unpreserved sample. However, as long as the latter 
remained ‘‘sweet’’ (absence of putrefactive odor), the virus usually 
proved to be of satisfactory virulence. Although phenol as a pre- 
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-__- servative in strengths as high as one per cent will not destroy the 


i hog cholera virus, our reasons for attempting to keep virus with- 
out a preservative were simply along the line that the phenol might 
ea: _ possibly attenuate the virus, if only to a slight degree, which was 
undesirable if it could in any way be prevented. 
ee Errect OF AGE ON VIRULENCE OF SEED Virus. The length of — 
time that virus would remain virulent under the most favorable 
"ee conditions was variable. In a few cases where tests were made to 
i determine this point, the virulence did not seem to have been lost 
op after several months storage in the refrigerator under the condi- 
tions already named. Table 6 gives the results of two of the tests. 


TABLE 6. 


Experiments to determine the effects of age on the virulence of hog cholera 
Vis Age- Pig Date Max. Day Qutcome Average Inc. 
No. | dys inoc. | temp. | Fresh 
| | | 
«440 216 | 7434 | 49 |11-17-15} 105.0 | 9 | D 17] 86) —11.4 
—s«440..| 216 | 7435 | 30 |11-17-15} 105.2 | 8 | D 23 
| 131 | 7433 | 55 |11-17-15/ 1068/8 |K 9] 86] —09 
| 131 | 7443 | 32 |11-17- 15 106.4 | 9 K 10 
«184 | 93 | 7438 | 45 |11-17- 15 107.0 | 9 !|K 9/100! 80! —20 
93 | 7440 | 30 /11-17-15) 105.0 |10 | K 11 
so | 7442 54 |11-17-15| 107.2 | 8 | K 10 10.5 | 7.5 | —3.0 
80 | 7444 | $2 |11-17-15| 107.4110 | K 11 
68 | 7437 | 58 |11-17-15| 1062] 91|]K 9] 85! 751] —10 
68 | 7439 | 40 |11-17-15| 106.8 | 7 | K 
162 | 7617 | 52 | 2-19-16; 1052| 5!/K 6] 80! 7.5! —05 
162 | 7637 | 48 | 2-19-16] 105.8 | 7 | D 10 
37 | 7482 | 44 |11-17-15| 107.0 | 7 | K 10/105] 80] —25 
37 | 7486 | 25 |11-17-15| 105.8 | 8 | K 11 
132 | 7639 | 53 | 2-19-16 1064/ 7] 70) 80] +1. 
132 | 7625 | 50 | 2-19-16) 106.0 | 7 |K 7 
7 | 7431 | 59 |11-17-15| 1096 | 8 | K 80] 87] +0.7 
7 | 7441 | 42 |11-17-15| 1074/1 8 
102 | 7627 | 50 | 2-19-16] 106.2 7|K 7] 95] 87] —08 
102 | 7622 | 67 | 2-19-16} 1062 |} 8 | K 
49 | 7642 | 52 | 2-19-16} 108.2 | 7 | K 11] 115 |13.0 |] 41.5 
49 | 7632 | 72 | 2-19-16) 1064/17 |K 12 
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OBSERVATIONS WITH HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 825 a 

Errect oF INJECTIONS OF VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF ViRUS BY 

FERENT MetrHops. The amount of virus injected, or the manner of | 
introduction into the body of the pig, seemed to be no factor in the 

appearance of symptoms following inoculation. Two cubic centi- _ 

meters would invariably bring a pig down as soon as ten cubic $ 


centimeters, and intravenous injections did not seem to shorten the 
incubation period, when compared with intramuscular or subcu- 
taneous injections made with the same virus, at the same time, on 
pigs in mes same oa. A few of these experiments are show n in 


Experiments to determine the effects of the injection of different ak 
doses of hog cholera virus, subcutaneously and intravenously. 


Pig | Wet. | Date Virus | Amt. 

No. | bs. | | Day 

5301 76 «| 3-31-15 | 108 2.0 | S | 103.4 Remained well 

5302 | 46 3-31-15 | 108 | 10-0 Ss maa) 8 Remained well 

5303 | 78 | 3-31-15} 108 | 20 |1070| 7 | Kinea eh day. Cholera 
5494 | 66 | 4-12-15 | 110 | 20! S$ |106.4| 8| Killed 9th day. Cholera 
5495 | 52 | 4-12-15] 110] 50] 8 tH 9 | Killed 9th day. Cholera 
5611 | 65 | 4-18-15 | 111 | 3.0| S | 106.2| 7 | Killed 8th day. Cholera 
5617 | 72 | 4-18-15 | 111 | 5.0| 107.0/ 6| Killed 8th day. Cholera 
5621 | 62 | 4-18-15 | 111 | 3.0! 8 | 107.0| Killed 9th day. Cholera 
5624 | 75 | 4-18-15 | 111} 5.0 | S | 1066] Killed 9th day. Cholera 
5755 | 55 | 4-23-15 | 112 | 5.0 S |106.2| 6| Killed 9th day. Cholera 
5759 | 57 | 4-23-15 | 112 | 5.0 | I | 105.6) 7 | Died 9th day. Cholera 
5760 | 55 | 4-23-15 | 112 | 2.0 | | 106.6| 8 | Killed 9th day. Cholera 
5761 | 63 | 4-23-15 | 112 | 2.0] S |107.4] 7 | Killed 8th day. Cholera 
5762 | 65° | 4-23-15 | 112) 5.0! I [106.4] 7 | Killed 9th day. Cholera 
5765 | 67 | 4-23-15 | 112 | 10.0 | I | 105.8] 6 | Sick 3 days. Reeovered 
5768 | 62 | 4-23-15 | 112 | 20] S |106.4| 8 | Killed 9th day. Cholera 
5770 53 | 4-23-14 | 112 2.0 | S | 104.6| 8 | Sick 3 days. Recovered 
5888 | 55 | 4-28-15 | 112] 1.0] S |106.6| 8 | Killed 9th day. Cholera 
5893 | 74 | 4-28-15 | 112 | 10.0 | § |107.6| 9 | Killed 9th day. Cholera 


x S—subcutaneously. I—intravenously. 


i. ae Fixep Virus oF Hog CHoLerA. The problem of obtaining a 


fixed virus of hog cholera is one attended with a number of diffi- 
culties. Reichel* was the first to suggest the possibilities, as well 
as the desirability of such a virus, while the writer* has already 
pointed out some of the difficulties of the problem. One of the 
greatest difficulties to meet and overcome, perhaps, is the fact that 
hog cholera is an ‘infection that is very frequently complicated, a 
number of organisms of varying degrees of pathogenicity playing 
a part in the disease. This is not so true of a disease like rabies, 
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ae H. PRESTON HOSKINS 
~ at least in the light of our present knowledge, a fixed virus of rabies 
being obtainable by a number of frequent, successive passages 
age through rabbits, and secondary infections appearing to play little 
or no part in the disease itself. 


a In the production of anti-hog cholera serum, the virus pigs are 
usually killed in a more or less moribund condition, and not allowed 
to die, when death can be anticipated. Here the personal factor 
enters into the problem, and there is not a little divergence of opin- 
ion on the question as to when the sick virus pig is in the best con- 
- dition for bleeding, in so far as the virulence of the virus is con- 
cerned, its concentration, the amount to be obtained per pound of 
ae _ body weight and its relative freedom from large numbers of organ- 
isms of the class of secondary invaders. 

x 4 The sicker the pig, the greater the chance for the blood stream 
to be entered by these secondary invading organisms, most of them 
are undoubtedly coming from the intestinal canal. They easily gain 
entrance to the circulation due to the weakened condition of the pig 
and the lowered resistance offered by the relaxed tissues. This is 
; ae an important point, already briefly touched upon, when the blood 
is to be used for hyperimmunization purposes, due to the danger 
a producing a bacteriemia in the hogs receiving intravenous injec- 
tions of from one to two litres of the defibrinated blood. 

| Table 8 shows a summary of one passage of our virus. Three 
e lots of pigs (45 pigs in all) were inoculated with 2.0 c¢.c. of seed 
ae virus No. 80, each of the three lots being inoculated on different 
— Six pigs proved to be non-susceptible, while one pig died 
from causes other than hog cholera. The remainder (38 pigs) 

~ either died or were killed about the eighth day (average 8.1 days). 

ae Summaries of the other passages made during 1914 and 1915 (60 
in all) showed slight variations, of course, passage No. 80 being 
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selected as typical. 
TABLE 8. 
eh ° Summary of a passage of hog cholera virus. ’ 


PASSAGE No. 80 
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| No. Date Dork. | Dork” | 
gt Pigs inoc. immune cholera other causes eee 
5-23-14 2 5 1 8.4 
ee 4 20 5-26-14 2 18 0 7.8 yy 
a 17 5-28-14 2 15 0 8.1 
45 | | 6 1 
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PRESTON HOSKINS 


The accompanying chart (No. 1) shows that the majority of 
the 2410 pigs were killed on the eighth or ninth day after inocula- 
oe _ tion. The virus obtained was used for hyperimmunization purposes 
ae : at the rate of five to six cubic centimeters per pound body weight, 
on and the resulting serum proved to be quite uniformly potent, when 
_ the hyperimmunes were bled on the eleventh, eighteenth and twenty- 
fifth days following hyperimmunization, and the serum subjected 
: to the standard test of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Me =F The middle line in the chart is the average number of days 
Be after inoculation before the pigs died or were killed, all pigs in- 
as me oculated with a certain passage of virus being placed in one group, 
x and the number of pigs in such groups varying from 2 to 91. The 
* upper line is the maximum number of days in each such group, and 
i aes _ the lower line is the minimum number of days in which a pig was 
4 killed from each group. If a pig was killed or died later than the 
nineteenth day, it is not included. Likewise, pigs dead or killed be- 
= fore the fifth day are excluded, on account of the probability of 

prior infection or some other cause for death. 
2 Se ACKNOWLEDGMENT. The author takes this opportunity to 


es. thank Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp, who was associated with him for 

about eighteen months of the time covered by this report, and Dr. 
: J.T. E. Dinwoodie, also associated with him for about nine months, 
+5 for valuable assistance rendered in making inoculations, holding 
autopsies and recording the lesions found. 


Summary. 1. Of 2800 pigs inoculated with a virulent strain 
_\ of hog cholera virus, 390 (13.9% ) failed to succumb to the infection. __ 
ae: 2. Reactions shown by the inoculated pigs which failed to 
sueeumb, varied between wide limits, indicating all grades of sus- 


eeptibility and immunity to hog cholera. 
3. No pigs survived a temperature higher than 107.4°F. 

4. Pigs weighing between 40 and 50 pounds showed greatest | 

pe 2 susceptibility, only 8% of the pigs inoculated at this weight sur- 


-viving. 

ng tee 5. Pigs weighing between 50 and 60 pounds at the time of in- 

‘ulation apparently showed the greatest resistance, judged by the 

percentage which failed to succumb, resistance slowly decreasing ‘ 


as the pigs became heavier. 
B 6. Pigs which failed to suecumb reached the height of their 
vee reaction (temperature) most frequently on the sixth day. 

7. Pigs which died or were killed when moribund reached hie 
_ height of their reaction most frequently on the seventh day. __ ef i 
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OBSERVATIONS WITH HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 829 


8. By frequent passages of a strain of virus through suscep- 
tible pigs, and carefully selecting the seed virus pig from each 
group, a virus has been obtained which can be depended upon to 
bring pigs down on the eighth day with a fair degree of regularity. 

9. Pigs inoculated with virus of different ages, up to 162 days, 
succumbed quite regularly, within a few days of the time necessary 
for the same virus to bring the pigs down when comparatively fresh. 
a 10. Virus 216 days old had apparently lost its infectivity. 

Ss . 11. Pigs inoculated with varying amounts of virus (1.0 to 10.0 
cy. e.c.) came down in the usual length of time, regardless of the amount 
injected or the manner of introduction. 

ConcLusions. 1. On the average it is safe to assume that 
about 14% of pigs weighing between 40 and 140 pounds have suffi- 
cient natural immunity to resist fatal infection with virulent hog 
cholera virus. This fact should be kept in mind in all experimental 
work with hog cholera, especially the testing of anti-hog cholera 
serum, and conclusions should not be drawn from experiments made 
on a small series of pigs. 

2. Pigs appear to be most susceptible during the period be- 
tween weaning time and when they reach about 50 pounds in weight. 
Pigs of this size, however, are not economical for routine virus pro- 
duction. Pigs as heavy as 120 pounds show as great a degree of 
susceptibility as the younger pigs, according to our observations. 

3. Virus pigs will usually show the height of their reaction 
at or about the sixth or seventh day. For some unexplained reason 
the pigs whien failéd to succumb reached the height of their reac- 
tion a day earlier, on the average, than those pigs which died or 
were killed. It may be that the reaction to the filterable virus oc- 
curred before the pig was sufficiently weakened to invite the inva- 

- sion of secondary organisms from the intestinal canal, in which case 


recovery followed. 

4. With certain restrictions attached to the meaning of the ie 

term ‘‘fixed virus’’, such a virus for hog cholera may be obtained a 
by frequent passages through susceptible pigs, the number of such Ng 
pigs being large enough to allow considerable choice in selecting res 
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‘aa FURTHER STUDIES IN X-RAY DIAGNOSIS IN 


re +4) At the last convention I gave a brief outline of the history, 


development, diagnostic and therapeutic value of the X-ray as it 
is used in veterinary medicine and surgery. Detailed experiments 
and especially studies in tuberculosis and glanders of the larger 
animals were difficult to undertake because of lack of material. 
Work of such tremendous importance must be financed by and per- 
formed under the auspices of the state, by veterinarians who are 
competent and able to use and understand the X-ray. The state 
does not permit, nor is it practical for veterinarians, to keep the 
larger tubercular animals in the laboratories in the center of the 
city. Such work, however, would be invaluable to the state and 
not only could plates be taken of suspected animals and kept under 
observation, but the progress of the lesions could be noted and re- 
corded on the plates at stated intervals. 

For the radiographic examination of the larger animals we 
need a more powerful apparatus than that of the kind ordinarily 
used in the examination of such parts, as the hip and the stomach. 
The fluoroscopic examination of the lungs of a horse or cow, for 
example, is comparatively simple, although the distance to pene- 
trate is great, the density is little. The X-ray apparatus may 
even be taken into the field at any distance from the source of 
electrical supply, and then connected to an automobile for its 
motive power; a detailed description of how to hook up an X-ray 
machine to the hind wheel of an automobile is described in a re- 
cent number of the Journal of the American Medical Assoctation. 

Let us turn for a moment to some of the average cases met 
with in general practice where roentgenology is invaluable. In 
order to determine whether a fracture is well set, it is necessary 
to take two views at right angles to each other; for although the 
antero-posterior view may show that the fragments are apparently 
in correct alignment, the lateral view may show overlapping of the 
bones. This cannot be determined in any other way. 
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X-RAY DIAGNOSIS IN \VETERIN ARY MEDICINE 8 1 


In the examination for foreign bodies, the antero-posterior 
view will show the shadow of the foreign body, but it will not show 
its depth. Therefore, it often becomes necessary both in the ex- 
amination for foreign bodies and for fractures to make a stereo- 
scopic set of plates. In order to do this, two plates are made, the 
plates are put into the plate holder in exactly the same position 
and exposed one immediately after the other; the tube, how- 
ever, is shifted one and a half inches to the right of the median 
line for the first plate and one and a half inches to the left of the 
median line for the second plate. The total tube-shifting is there- 
fore three inches, which is the distance between the two pupils 
of the eyes. The plates are then, after having been developed and 
dried, put into a Wheatstone Stereoscope and on examination are 
found to give three dimensions or the value of depth. This method 
is also very valuable to determine the direction of a sinus which is 
so tortuous that it cannot be probed. In this type of case a bis- 
muth paste is injected into the sinus and a stereoscopic set of 
plates will determine its position in space and whether or not the 
sinus reaches the bone. An ordinary flat projection would show 
the sinus shadow superimposed upon the bone shadow. 

The study of bone lesions requires plates which show not: only 
the morphology of the bone, but they must also show good bone de- 
tail or structure. In the smaller animals we must have a soft tube 
for this type of work. One study was made along these lines 
after an experimental fracture of a chicken’s femur. It was noted 
when the fragments were corrected a large amount of callus was 
deposited as early as the fifth day. After the callus is deposited, 
it takes a considerable length of time, from three to four weeks 
before the black line (callous line) between the fragments dis- 
appears. As long as this line persists, it would be unsafe to re- 
move the cast and the roentgenogram therefore serves as an indi- 
eator as to when union is completed. 

Another type of studies was made in the following manner: 
this consists in the study of the uterus and urinary bladder. The 
only way in which to visualize the urinary bladder and the uterus 
is by injecting some opaque innocuous fluid as the salts of a heavy 
metal. Since the density of the shadow varies with the atomic 
weight of the obstruction, we use a ten per cent solution of collar- 
gol, a silver preparation, or a solution of thorium nitrate, which ful- 
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ah fills the the requirements. The latter is preferable, as it is trans- 

parent and does not cause stains. | 

ym Technie: One to two ounces of a ten per cent solution of col- 

Ey largol or thorium is injected into the bladder through an urethral 

fe catheter, a plate is then made with the solution im situ and any 

ip polyp or other tumor growing into the bladder is therefore visual- 


ized and thus we may also see malformations of the bladder as a 
diverticulum or an abnormality in the size of the bladder. 

This now brings our studies to the gastro-intestinal tract. By 
the use of the Roentgen ray we can visualize the lumen of any part 
of the gastro-intestinal tract. 

Technic: The dog or other animal is given two ounces of bis- 
muth subearbonate or barium sulphate in milk or in porridge; 
then several plates are made in the antero-posterior and lateral 
position. A plate or fluoroscopic examination is then made every 
hour for six hours. The diagnosis is then dependent on the pres- 
ence of defects, the amount of peristalsis and the rate of emptying. 

Numerous experiments have been made along the lines above 
indicated, but the work can only be done as the material presents 
itself. Nor can it be done indiscriminately because of the expense 
involved. Let me again call your attention to the tremendous 
value of this work, and the absolute necessity that the state or 
some endowment create a fund which will finance this work and 
what is just as important, it should supply suitable animals for 
the study of the disease in the evang. 
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Fie. 1. 
Malformation of bone. (congenital). 
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Fie. 2. 
Fracture of tibia in dog. 
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THE REQUIREMENTS. OF THE PHYSICAL ‘EXAMIN. 
ATION OF DAIRY CATTLE IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE REGULATIONS OF THE STATE 


Among the rules and regulations that have been adopted by 
the Board of Health for the production and sale of milk other 
than Grade A Raw, is the following :— 

‘Only such cows shall be admitted to the herd as have been 
physically examined by a regularly qualified veterinarian and de- 
clared by him to be healthy and free from tuberculosis in so far 
as a physical examination may determine that fact. Such an exam- 
ination of all cows shall be made at least once a year.’’ A physi- 
eal examination of dairy cows shall consist of the following pro- 
cedure : 

1. General condition of each cow as a whole. ie: eit 


“a iat 2. Commencing on one side of a cow examination shall in- 


clude: 
The auscultation of the left lung 
e. The precrural glands 
f. The supermammary lymph glands 
nae Ce g, Lift the tail and examine for any purulent vaginal 
s ~ o . Going on the other side of the cow, conduct in reverse 
aa oe order an examination similar to that under preced- 
es 4, If anything is found to be wrong in the physical examina- 
ae tion as above given,the temperature is to be taken and 


bso? other details gone into thoroughly, such as sampling 
the milk, ete. 

I appreciate the honor that has been bestowed upon me in ask- 
ing me to address you where there are so many able men whose 
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practice along these lines has made them more or less expert. 
It is not easy to make a correct diagnosis, nor is the following of a 
set rule always productive of satisfactory results. I have for a 
long time been intimately connected with this class of work, and 
am conscious of the fact that a veterinarian who is in close touch 
with this branch of his profession, diagnoses not always by rule 
or by positive signs, so called, but often by a sort of intuition, 
which comes from long practice and association with these cases. 
The ordinary practitioners frequently pass by some of these cases 
without discovering the existence of tuberculosis. For this reason, 
it is wise to depend only upon the best expert examiner, for he 
does not speculate nor guess. He knows. 

I am advised that Drs. Moore and Udall are carrying on re- 
search work and testing out the use of the sputum cup in making 
clinical examinations in conjunction with physical examinations, 
and this work should be watched with interest by veterinarians. 
These men are clever and conscientious, and if their work should 
prove successful, it is hard to estimate the great economic value of 
their efforts. 

SuaGcGestTion. The certificates that are sent in to the Department 
of Health by veterinarians of their examinations, simply state that 
they have examined so many cows and find them free from any 
symptoms of tuberculosis or any infectious disease. Would it not 
be better for the veterinarians to have certificates with the names 
of all superficial glands printed in, and which could be checked off 
as having been examined? This would show that a careful ex- 
amination had been made. 


2 


It is reported that through shipments of Dipped Cattle from 
Jacksonville, Fla., is now possible, under federal inspection, when 
the shipment is large. This results from the building of a large 
dipping vat and non-infectious pens, and materially assists Florida 
in, her trade relations with other states. 


Every member of the 1916 graduating class at the veterinary 
college at Ames, Ia., has gone into practice save one. The one ex- 
ception has been granted a fellowship at the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research at New York City. 


Dr. William Killough of Elk City died of brain trouble at the 
home of his parents at Ottawa, Kans. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 
‘* Knowledge is born in laboratories and in the experience of the thoughtful. 


It develops form in the journals and ‘when dead it is decently buried in 
books’.’’ 


y, FOREIGN BODIES IN THE DIGESTIVE TRACT OF 


The presence of foreign bodies in the digestive tract o the 
bovine family occurs more frequently than I at one time supposed. 
Iti is a well known fact that animals of this class are careless about 
their eating; masticating coarsely and swallowing rapidly all 
food. They often swallow nails, sack needles, pieces of wire, cor- 

set steels, fence staples, pieces of wood, bone, ete. If these objects 

pass through the oesophagus and reach the stomach and remain > 
there, they do not as a rule seem to do any harm, but if by chance 

they should pass on and enter the intestines, they are apt to be- 

come intercepted, in making the curves, the point becoming im. 

bedded in the mucous membrane and by pressure from behind and 

the natural muscular action of the intestine, they puncture the 

walls and enter the abdominal cavity, and if the object be a com-— 
mon nail the head will prevent it from passing entirely free from 

the intestine, then the trouble begins. Perhaps a small amount of — 
ingesta may pass with it and by the action of the intestine wafting | 
it to and fro an acute peritonitis sets in causing death. Post-mor- | 
tem reveals thé above mentioned inflammation with considerable — 
serous fluid and some coagulum; the foreign body is readily ree- 
ognizable. 
The most common course in my experience has been for these 
objects to puncture the wall of the reticulum and travel through 
the diaphragm toward the heart, causing pericarditis and death in 
a few days; but I have known a case to linger two weeks from the 
time the first symptoms developed. 
In an ordinary case the cow stops eating and from her gen- 
eral appearance might be suspected of having indigestion. She 
looks full over the region of the rumen; refuses to eat or drink; 
rumination ceases, ete. 
A cathartic is now administered followed by whatever line of 
wie is deemed most advisable. In a couple of days she will 
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very likely show an inclination to eat a little. There is some en- 
couragement but improvement is of short duration. The early — 
symptoms return with some additional ones: such as hurried 
breathing; sometimes elevation of temperature; a distressing 
grunt, which is modified by standing the animal with her forward 
feet six or eight inches higher than the hind ones and intensified 
by standing in the opposite position; anxious expression of eye; 
not much evacuation from the bowels, ete. Auscultation reveals a _ 
condition similar to hydro-thorax but more localized over the heart 
region. At about this time an edematous swelling will appear in 
the submaxillary space gradually increasing in size and extending 
down to the inferior cervical region, sometimes as far back as the 
posterior part of the sternum to the abdomen. At about this time =| 


all symptoms intensify and death soon follows. oo. 
Autopsy usually reveals all organs in the abdominal cavity oa 
normal, but from the diaphragm anteriorly there seems to be aline 


of indurated new tissue extending to the pericardium, which is 
often much distended. Upon opening the same a large amount of 
foul smelling serum, pus and coagulum escapes. The heart itself — 
looks like a misshaped mass of granulating tissue of a whitish-yel- 
low color. Usually one of the above mentioned sharp objects is 
found in close proximity to the heart. 

Another condition which I have witnessed was the puncture 
by a piece of copper wire four inches long through the mucous — 
membrane of the rumen imbedding itself between that and the 
muscular walls, causing an abscess as large as a man’s head, re- 
vealed on post-mortem. 

If these cases could be correctly diagnosed early, slaughter of 
the animal should be advised and the carcass passed for food. 

Along the line of an early diagnosis I am in hopes that some 
genius with an inventive turn of mind may perfect an apparatus _ 
of the X-ray order, which will be reasonable in price, practical 
and applicable to viewing the innermost recesses of animals as large 
as an ordinary cow, so that we might early advise our client of ex- 
isting conditions and that the animal might be disposed of in such __ 
a manner that practically no loss might occur. 

A post-mortem should be held whenever opportunity presents 
itself. Many unsuspected conditions are revealed which other- 
wise would remain veiled in mystery. In the last three yearsI have 
found the objects above mentioned in as many as fifteen cases, _ 


of which I could not have been positive without so doing. ee ae 
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ie URE OF ABDOMINAL CAVITY 

T. O. Lakota, N. D. 


Large Clydesdale mare, heavy in foal, age about eight years and 
- used on one of our North Dakota farms as work animal and brood 
mare. 

A fork was accidently left in her stall one night and in the 
morning the owner discovered it run in the full length of the tines 
(about 10 inches.) 

I was called at once and found the following condition: the 
fork had been removed and examination showed the fork as enter- 
ing the abdomen below the twelfth rib right side and running di- 
rectly inward and slightly posteriorly. The mare was in a very 
excitable condition and showed considerable pain, serum dripping 
from two of the openings, pulse 65 and respirations shallow and 
rapid, the fetus was jumping about a great deal but it was impos- 
sible to determine whether the uterus had been punctured. From 
the location it appeared probable. 

Treatment :—Sedative of chloral hydrate, one ounce. Poly- 
valent bacterin. 

Five days later examination showed a temperature of 104.5 
and pulse 70. Polyvalent bacterin in double dose. Five days 
later animal was in nearly normal condition as to pulse and tem- 
perature and about two months later gave birth to a very nice colt 
but suffered with retained placenta. 

The mare has showed no effects of the paaitont, aan ca- 


DROPSICAL UTERUS AND RACHITIS OF FE TUS: 
é 


aa T. O. BranDENBURG, Lakota, N. D. 


Grade Shorthorn cow, four years old and a splendid milk ani- 
mal. During the previous winter months she had been fed very 
coarse feed, consisting mostly of straw and a little grain and had 
during that period become rather emaciated. However, due to the 
rich spring pastures, she had gained in flesh and the abdomen had 
become enormously distended for a month previous to calving and 
had gradually enlarged as parturition time neared. 
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Labor, accompanied by a great flow of very thick ORE 
fluid slightly solidifying when exposed to air and of a peculiar odor, 
(estimate of 20 gallons.) 
7 Examination showed an emaciated fetus, posterior presentation, 
lateral position, all limbs flexed and all joints enlarged and anky- 
losed. 
; Delivery was accomplished by breaking the hind limbs in tarsus | 
and pelvis. This was easily done as the bones were very brittle and 
_ broke easily in the epiphysis. 


FS Calf weighed about 75 pounds, all joints ankylosed, lateral and 

_ posterior curvature of the spine and lateral curvature of the neck. ' 

The cow made an uneventful recovery. 
Diagnosis : :—Rachitis of the fetus and dropsical condition of 


Leis HYDROCELE IN A YEARLING BULL 
R. S. Heer, Platteville, Wis. 


One of the most interesting cases that came to my attention 
during the past year was that of a pure-bred Guernsey bull owned 
by Charles Wilkins. First inspection revealed a very large hy- 
drocele of the left scrotal sac, the scrotum extending below the 
hocks. After making a careful examination, I concluded that as- 
piration of the fluid would be the proper procedure, so I din. 
fected the skin of the scrotum and introduced a horse trocar and © 
ecanula. A large quantity of bloody fluid was withdrawn. Fol- 
_ lowing the aspiration, I injected a 25 per cent solution of fluid ex- 
tract of thuja. 
ne it Ten days later I was called again and found the scrotum om a 
large as ever, but a great deal harder. I again introduced a tro-— 
4 a ‘ar, but this time the contents of the scrotum were so thick and — 
flaky that only a smal] amount came away through the canula. g 
then made an incision large enough to admit one finger and found 
ae entire left scrotal sac lined with a tough membrane about an — 
inch in thickness. A large quantity of a thick flaky fluid resem- 
bling the contents of a neglected hygroma of the withers was pres- 
ent. I enlarged the scrotal incision, so that it would admit my eS 
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_ been removed, the scrotum was flushed with Lugol’s solution, then 
_ packed with sterile gauze, which was left in for twenty-four hours. 
; The subsequent treatment consisted of a daily flushing with a 
_ 1:2000 bichloride solution. In four weeks the scrotal wound was 
Si healed. At the end of that time the scrotum had regained its 
normal size and shape. 

aa Kight months later the Wilkins herd was tuberculin tested 
Mie: Jom this bull reacted to 7- test. I am —— to believe that the 
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STRICTURE OF THE ESOPHAGU 
L. A. Wricut, Columbus, Wis. 


Some time in November we were called to see a two-year-old 
colt that had received a peculiar injury. The farmer was breaking 
the colt to halter when he threw himself backward against the 
sharp end of a board on a broken partition. It caught him in the 
region of the throat, severing the jugular vein and evidently in- 
juring the esophagus. The vein was picked up and ligated and the 
wound healed nicely and all went along fine for about a month, 
when we were again called to relieve him this time of a choke. : 
We failed in our attempts.at the farm, so had him brought to the 
hospital. It was decided that there was a stricture of the eso- 
phagus and that an operation would be necessary. The stricture __ 
was so complete that it would not admit the passage of an ordinary 
horse catheter down the gullet. We cut down upon the esophagus 
and found a heavy band of cicatricial tissue encircling it. This : 
band was divided in several places and then it was possible to pass 
a stomach tube and later an ordinary probang. The colt was able 
to drink liquids but unable to swallow any solid foods. Just at 
this time the owner decided that he did not care to go to any more 
trouble and expense, with so little prospect of a complete recovery, 
so we destroyed the animal.—Proceed. Wis. Vet. Med. Ass’n. 
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CONGENITAL LUXATION OF THE RADIO-[ LNAR- ay 
E. A. Weston, B.V.Se., University of Western 
The pup walked in the position shown in the picture, with the ass. 
leg from the elbow downwards on the ground. The external condyle 
of the humerus rested on the internal glenoid cavity of the radius 


and the external cavity was displaced outwardly. The beak of 


the olecranon process of the ulna rested on the depression on the 


outside of the humerus from which the external lateral ligament 
arises. The bone was thus rotated outwards and the joint immobile. 
The condition was not diagnosed during life, the impression given 
on examination being that of ankylosis with bony exostoses. 


The State Veterinary Medical Association of South Dakota 
held its meeting in July at Mitchell, S. D. The association took 
action towards prosecuting illegal practitioners. A clinic was also 
held. The association was organized last winter at Huron as an 
outgrowth from the old association. About 60 veterinarians were 
in attendance. The officers are as follows: President, Dr. John L. 
Barber of Tyndall; Secretary, Dr. C. R. Andrew of Huron; Treas- 
urer, Dr. O. C. Shepard of Centerville. 


The Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association at its 
meeting in Minnéapolis passed a resolution recommending that the 
Board of Regents appoint a ‘‘ Veterinary pathologist’’ ‘‘who will 
direct the work of the division, especially along the lines of research — 
with animal diseases, ’ 
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‘ MILK Fever Four Montus Arter R. W. Knowles, M.R. 
C.V.S. Veterinary Record.—This case is recorded because of the un- __ 
Pa usual length of time elapsed since parturition had taken place. The _ 
Tea cow had calved some four months since when she was taken ill. 
wee Down, unable to rise, cerebral symptoms, champing of the mouth, 
Vag and flow of saliva, suggested to the writer that the case was one of 
cg simple hysteria, for which he prescribed sulphate of magnesia and 
chloral hydrate. The next day the animal was worse: helpless, 
unconscious, moaning, lower jaw dropping, in fact, typical mani-— 
ge festations of milk fever. The regular inflation udder treatment 
was immediately applied, with the application of cold compresses 
} a the head. Four hours after the cow was up, and has been well | 
ever since. LIAUTARD. 


GREEN DISCOLORATION OF THE BONES OF A apres. E. Messner. 
3 Deutsche Tierarztliche Wochenschrift, Vol. 23, pp. 389-390, 1915. 
be A butcher found a sheep in which all the heiee were colored green. 


ky ? The bones and adherent meat were of the size, odor, shape, ete., 

oe normal to sheep. On longitudinal and cross section, the radius. 
was green throughout the innermost layer of the compact bone sub-— 
_ stanee. In spots the coloration extended to the spongy substance. 
The colored layer was on the average, 1 mm. thick. In the distal 


half of the femur the green coloration was found as a layer, 1 mm. 
thick, under the inner surface of the compact substance. On 
-_ eross section of the femur, the layer appeared as a ring. 
$ Jaundice was absent. The meat inspectors examined and 
passed the carcass. 

Microscopic examination of thin bone sections taken from the 
colored areas showed a diffuse distribution of the coloring matter ; 
a granular deposition of the coloring matter was not noted, al- 
though looked for. 

The green color was soluble in hydrochloric acid. Chemical 
tests showed that the color was due to iron. Fresh, normal sheep | 
bones when similarly extracted with hydrochloric acid gave no 
stronger tests for iron than the acid itself. 

On searching the literature nothing similar to the above con- 
dition was found. Beel (Zeitschrift f. Fleisch und Milch Hygiene, 


; 

. 

| 

i 

. ae Vol. 12, p. 350, 1902) described a green discoloration of the fatty 


tissue and underlying muscle, located at that part of the body 
which comes in contact with the ground when the animals lie down. . 
The coloring was green, but located differently and probably of a Fs, 
different nature. BERG. 


oo Fever(?) H. Walpole, M.R.C.V.S. Veterinary Record. 
Some three or four years ago, writes the author, a small half-bred Wet 
North Country ewe was the last one of a small flock to lamb. She au 
did it in the pasture where the grass was not rich. After lambing ~~ 
she was taken with the others and put in an orchard full of rich ~ aA 

succulent grass. Within twelve hours after she had been there, 

she was found insensible on her side in a ditch and showing all the ; es i 


symptoms of milk fever: eyes amaurotic, stertorous breathing and 
complete insensibility. The udder was inflated with a small syphon hatte 
and pump. Within one hour, she was on her legs and in an hour- awe 
or so after showed no symptoms that anything had been wrong. ae 
LIAUTARD. 


THE Fare or TWINs IN THE UTERUS OF THE Cow. G. Giovan- 7 
oli. Schweizer Archiv fiir Tierheilkunde, Vol. 57, pp. 520-524, a “4 
1915.—Oceasionally both fetuses (twins) enter the pelvic inlet at 
the same time. <A cow, after laboring 10 hours, was unable to pass” ; bak 
the fetus although powerful traction was applied to the forelimbs. = 
On careful examination I found that the forelimbs belonged, not “* 3 
to one calf, but to two. 

I then located both forelimbs of one calf and roped them and ite 
traction was applied. I repelled the other calf at the same time 
with my hand. The first calf was easily brought out, soon followed — e 
by the second. 

Generally the birth of one calf serves as a stimulus to the birth — ee. 
of the twin, but this is not always the case, as is shown by the fol- q e 


lowing: A cow threw a normal calf and the fetal membranes were * 

passed normally. Two days later the same cow threw a second © rer 

normal calf. pe 
rat, 


What happens when one or both twins die in utero depends — Py. 
upon a large number of factors. The results cannot be predicted. 
Following is an interesting case: A 6 months pregnant cow came 

into milk. At the end of the normal gestation period the cow bk ‘ 
_ threw two calf mummies as large as cats. The fetal membranes _ a bp 


were moist, intact and firmly attached to the fetuses. The cow 
te 
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~~. 


came into heat again at her regular time. The following case 
shows that the birth of one twin does not stimulate the birth of the 
other: On July 5, a cow expelled a very small dead fetus, it was 
as large as a mouse and enclosed in a sac of fluid. The cow was 
normal in general behavior’and condition, udder slightly swelled 
and contained some milk; but the cow was not milked. In this 
case, as in the previous one, the expulsion of the dead fetus was 
coincident with the onset of estrum. On November 14, the same 


ce; cow threw a perfectly normal, vigorous calf, much to the astonish- 
ee ment of the owner who believed the cow to be non-pregnant. 
BERG. 
si PERITONITIS AND TRAUMATIC PERICARDITIS IN THE CAMEL. Her- 
Bo manes Gibson. Veterinary Record.—A camel was reported dead. 
Bane He was a five year old animal in good condition. The post-mortem 
Ee 2 is here revealed: careass distended, considerable, claret colored, 
a fluid escaped from the abdominal cavity when it was opened. The 
stomach was filled with ingesta. The liver showed fatty degenera- 
ee tion. Spleen, kidneys and bladder apparently normal. Congealed 
material was noticed near the esophageal entrance to the rumen, 
, Le traced through the diaphragm to the pericardium, which contained 
one pint of claret colored fluid similar to that of the abdominal 
--- eavity. The condition pointed to the action of a small foreign 
Ber? _ body, a wire nail perforating the auricle, which had been picked up 
in the food by the camel. LIAUTARD. 
TUMOR IN THE PELvic CAVITY OF A Horse. Contribution to the 
Operative Treatment of Colic. Dr. Dornis. Zettschrift fiir Vet- 
ite erinérkunde, Vol. 27, pp. 325-326, 1916.—A horse (gelding) suf- 
‘tea fered from chronic colic. The symptoms were somewhat variable 
and consisted of unrest, expressions of pain, and strainmg on the 
ey: rectum, which caused the protrusion of a deep-seated swelling- 
‘eget visible on the left of the anus and near it. A similar picture was 
de noticed, to a lesser degree, during the preceding 8 days and in all 
__ probability had existed unnoticed before that. Rectal examination 
____ diselosed a tumor in the pelvie cavity, estimated to be as large as a 
eh child’s head. The pelvic part (Beckenstiick) of the small colon 
. was pressed together toward the right by the tumor. 
gs Soon after the patient was admitted to the veterinary hospital 
a Be, the colie began anew and assumed such grave form as to indicate 
Be the necessity of immediate operation, 
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‘se, 
The horse was laid on his right side and chloroformed. In Sue 
the furrow between the anus and the left tuber ischii an incision as 4 
was made, 25 em. long through the skin and underlying muscles Ne 
(semi-membranosus and semi-tendinosus). Meanwhile an assistant . 

pressed the tumor backwards, working with his hand in the rectum. 
A yellowish tumor was protruded. It was grasped with a large Aa 
Billroth forceps and detached from the adjacent tissues. This ae 
was a comparatively simple operation, as the tumor had a smooth oe 
surface and was attached by loose connective tissue. In many ~~ 
places the separation was possible by blunt dissection. There was as 


« 


little hemorrhage. This made possible the complete removal of 
the tumor which extended anteriorly to the abdominal wall; it 
was limited on the left by the pelvic wall and on the right by the 
rectum which it surrounded dorsally and ventrally. 

Shortly after the operation the horse defecated freely and 


> 
of 


ar 


without pain. He made a complete recovery and never showed a 
symptoms of colic. ie 
The tumor was unexpectedly large. During the operation it me es 
became apparent that the clinically estimated size of the tumor fell vas 
far short of the actual fact: the tumor weighed 4450 g. (9 pounds). ere 
Histological examination showed it to be a fibrosarcoma. It had ey 
the consistence of relaxed muscle. BERG. ia 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN A CANADIAN Horse. Veteri- Es 
nary Major Bringard. Rec. de Med. Vet——Arrived from Canada, __ 
this horse entered the hospital on account of great debility from 
the ocean trip, and with pulmonary complications of distemper. 
His recovery was slow and incomplete. He soon gave full mani- 
festations of chronic pulmonary and pleuritic lesions. Suspected 
of possible latent glanders, he was malleined on three occasions but 
always with negative results. He died in an extreme cachetic con- 
dition. At the post-mortem, no lesions of glanders were found. 
But in the thoracic cavity there were found old lesions on the 
pleura and in both lungs were numerous centers of imperfectly 
recovered lobular pneumonia were detected. These were princi- 
pally in the anterior lobes with numerous grayish, homogeneous tu- 
bereles, without centers of caseation or softening. The bronchial 
lymphatic glands were very large and contained numerous yellow- 
grayish granulations. The bacteriologic examination of the lesions 
revealed the presence of the bacilli of Koch. Guinea pigs inocu- 
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toe lated with products from the lungs died in a few days and pre- 


pa sented also the same bacilli at the microscopic examination. 
LIAUTARD. 

HRACTURE OF THE OLECGRANON PROCESS OF THE ULNA. J. Fox, 


es M.R.C.V.S. Veterinary Record.—Case handsomely illustrated by 
a double inside and outside view of the fracture resulting in a six 
__- year old, well bred draught gelding, from a kick received during 
the night. There were small wounds on the outside of the fore 
: arm and no lameness. The animal was put to work as usual but 
the next day he was very lame. At rest, the horse stood squarely 


oe on all four and apparently in no pain. In moving the affected 
leg ~was carried well; On manipulating, very little could be 
‘ae noticed and it was only on minute examination of the point of 


the elbow that the diagnosis was made with extreme difficulty for 
detection of the crepitation. The olecranon process at the post- 


whe mortem was found fractured into five fragments. LIAUTARD. 
oes”. EPIDEMIOLOGY OF EQUINE INFLUENZA. (Pink Eye, Brustseuche). 


Macek. Wiener Tieriirztliche Monatsschrift, Vol. 2, pp. 553- 


ee 567, 1915—In their recent investigations of equine influenza, 
 Gaffky and Liihrs summarize their results as follows: 


1. The transmission of influenza ordinarily takes place from 
horse to horse, without an intermediate carrier. 

2. The incubation period is at least 16 days, in most cases be- 
tween 20 and 40 days, and more than this in a few cases. 

3. The inflammatory alterations begin in the finest alveoli in 
the lungs and may spread through the lung to the pleura. 

4. About the fourth or fifth day of the disease, other bac- 
teria, (streptococci) may invade the inflamed lung areas and cause 
necrosis. 

5. The disease is not transmissible to healthy horses by in- 
oculations from blood or organs of diseased horses. But the trans- 
mission may be made, though not always successfully by inoculating 
the bronchial secretions in the nasal cavity of a susceptible animal, 
without any trauma whatsoever. 

6. In the ciliated epithelial cells found in the plentiful bron- 
chial secretions of diseased animals, structures are noticed which 


may represent degeneration processes; and probably are not para- 
- ee _ sites. The authors believe, however, that parasites were found in 
other cells throughout the respiratory tract, 
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According to these authors, the causative agent of influenza 
localizes in the epithelium of the finer bronchi and alveoli without 
entering the general circulation. There the agent develops a toxin 
which causes influenza. 

The following observations were made during an epidemic of 
influenza in 1913-14, and are of interest because they were made 
under natural conditions. There were 380 horses of which 76 were 
affected with typical equine influenza (Brustseuche). 

1. The incubation stage in influenza is by far longer than has 
been supposed. In working horses it is from 3 to 4 weeks, while in 
resting horses twice this period may elapse before the outbreak of 
visible signs of the disease. This may account for outbreaks 
caused by bringing horses, quarantined for 4 weeks, into contact 
with healthy horses. Generally, during a 4 weeks quarantine, the 
disease will make itself manifest. 

2. An infected horse can infect another horse not alone when 
distinct clinical symptoms of influenza are present, but also in the 
incubative stage, when it is apparently in good health and espec- 
ially in the last few days preceding the outbreak of the disease. 

3. The spread of influenza may be checked with certainty if 
the first cases are promptly isolated, thus preventing contact be- 
tween infected and non-infected horses; the isolation stall need not 
be far from the others. It may be among them, just so long as 
healthy animals are not exposed by contact. 

4. Influenza is transmitted mainly from horse to horse. In 
this connection the intermediate carriers play an unimportant role 
(i,e., the stall, people, dirt, straw, feed, rats, mice, sparrows, 
blankets, harness, pails, etc) Apparently, the causative agent of 
influenza soon dies outside of the body of the horse. , 

5. The spread of influenza from place to place is to be ex- 
plained according to the previously made observations, i.e., that 
horses having a long incubation period transmitted the infection to 
other horses with which they had come in contact. 

6. Reconvalescent, symptomatically treated horses pied not 
be permitted te come in contact with healthy ones, until 4 weeks 
after fever has subsided. On the other hand, in animals that have 
received neosalvarsan injections, fever subsides in 36 to 48 hours 
after injection and 8 days after this subsidence of fever, the ani- 
mals may be released. 

Generally a single dose of 4.5 g. neosalvarsan was sufficient to 


reduce the fever in 24 to 36 hours. BERG, 
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"eh THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CERTAIN NATURAL F'LAGELLATES OF IN- 
SECTS IN THE or DisEasE IN VERTEBRATES. H. B. Fan- 
- tham and Annie Porter. Journ. Parasitol., June, 1916, V. 2, No. 4, 
pp. 149-166.—In this paper the authors have summarized the work 
so far accomplished in showing the relation of the flagellates para- 
_ sitie in insects to the flagellates parasitic in vertebrates. The very 
interesting fact has been demonstrated by a number of workers 
that many of the flagellates which are insect parasites, especially 
flagellates of the genus Herpetomonas and Crithidia, may be intro- 
duced into vertebrates, either by feeding the parasitized insects to 
aoe the vertebrates or by subcutaneous or intra-peritoneal inoculation, 
and that these flagellates will develop and multiply in the new host 
and exert pathogenic effects. Thus Laveran and Franchini have 
infected dogs with flagellates from dog fleas, and have infected 
i= - rats and mice with flagellates from the fleas occurring on these 
_ animals. Fantham and Porter publish a rather extensive list of 
‘experiments where they have introduced various herpetomonads of 
pes insects into different vertebrates and produced conditions resem- 
bling leishmaniases or kala-azar. 


a The authors believe that the various herpetomoniases, includ- 


Spee ing the leishmaniases, in vertebrates are the result of the intro- 


-— duetion of the flagellates of insects or other invertebrates. The 
ee pathogenicity of these forms is explained on the basis that ‘‘The 
newer a parasite is to the animal harboring it, the less it is in 

harmony with its environment. The consequence is that its discord 


_ with the host is manifested by pathogenic effects and the latter ani- 


eis mal Succumbs. Chronic maladies are usually correlated with © 
eo). greater powers of adaptation of the parasite to its host, with the 
Bs period that has elapsed since the original introduction of the para- — 
Be site to the host, and with the relative resisting powers of the host 
to the specific action of the parasite.’’ 
: Thus certain trypanosomes appear to have developed from the — 


pbs flagellates of certain insects (as Drosophila), and these insect para- 

sites in turn appear to have developed from free-living forms, the — 

ae - flagellate becoming increasingly pathogenic in its evolution from a 
free-living form to one parasitic in vertebrates. The writers 
lieve that the malarial parasites represent a similar development — 
from a coccidian. 

ms In the writers’ experiments the inoculation of insect flagel-— 


lates into vertebrates pemnted in an active multiplication of the 
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parasite, giving rise to diseases running an acute or chronic course. a 
Natural infestation of vertebrates with herpetomonads which were eas 
apparently from invertebrate sources is also known. The evidence [= 
‘ 
is complete, according to Fantham and Porter, that the important in 


group of diseases known as leishmaniases are really invertebrate- 
borne herpetomoniases, the parasites having evolved from flagel- 
lates of invertebrates. 

This is a very interesting collateral development of the tre- 
mendously important subject of arthropod transmission of disease, 
and suggests the need of prophylaxis directed against arthropods ras Pie 


as transmitters of pathogenic protozoa which are just becoming fed 
GLANDERS DIMINISHING IN NEw YorkK City. The administra- See 
tive measures enforced by the Department of Health embrace the S g 
sanitary control of all stables in the city, the closing of public horse ee 
troughs, the making of specific diagnostic tests for glanders of all : ee 
horses exposed to a proved case of glanders, the destruction of all ie 
reacting animals, the supervision of all horse-shoeing establishments, Ben 
and the distribution of circulars of information on glanders to all mee, 
horse owners, stable keepers, horse shoers, ete. 
CASES OF GLANDERS IN NEW YORK CITY 
1914 1915 
First quarter........ 229 232 
Third quarter....... 227 
In an article on Municipal Abattoirs—A Community Necessity, Bly 
by Alex. Grouchy, Jr., Mayor of Baton Rouge, La., the following ae 
statement is made: ‘‘The municipal abattoir of Baton Rouge, is nar 
a monument to the constant, earnest, intelligent recommendations “oe 
of Dr. W. H. Dalrymple of the Louisiana State University, strongly Br: 
seconded by Dr. Oséar Dowling, President of the Louisiana State We : 
Board of Health, and corre a giant step forward in matters of Sy 
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JAMES H. Leg, Detroit, Mich. 

‘ca ae cette Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen of the fifty-third 
ap Annual Convention of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion: ~=It is a pleasant duty this warm morning, perhaps the warm- 
est we have had in Detroit this summer, to extend to you a wel- 
come on behalf of the Mayor of the City of Detroit. Mayor 


aie _ Oscar B. Marx is at the present time very busy, and it was an ab- 
Xe _ solute impossibility at ten o’clock this morning for him to make 


arrangements to be here and welcome you in person, as he very 


Bes earnestly desired to do. So he requested me to come here and in 
i his behalf extend to you ladies and gentlemen who are entering 
ae upon this five-day convention in our city, a welcome. 
hae In respect to the profession which you gentlemen represent, 
ne we here in Detroit through Dr. H. E. States, the veterinarian con- 
—s neeted with the Board of Health of Detroit, have done much work 
‘along the line of conserving the public health through the veteri- 
_ nary profession. We are helped a great deal in this respect by 
aes S, the twelve government inspectors who work in conjunction with 
the Detroit Board of Health. My attention has been called by 
ca Dr. Patterson, a local veterinarian of very high repute, to the fact 
| ‘ that the horse doctor of olden days has been relegated to the past; 
that the man who could go out and practise your profession without 
iS a Scientific education, without a state examination, and a diploma, 
wee has gone the way of the old time lawyer who could be admitted 


the bar upon motion. 

ae It was my privilege about five years ago as a member of the state 
senate, to go into some of the laws governing your profession.I 
did that in conjunction with an effort to pass a bill relative to 
raising the standard of the legal profession by making it compul- 
sory that candidates for admission to the bar in the state of Michi- 


> 
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a gan pass a bar examination. At that time I found that every pro- 
aaa” ee fession with the exception of the profession of the law, required 
m Rit d that a man have a scientific education, that he pursue a certain 
Bae course in his chosen profession in a standard school, and that he 
a _ then take an examination. I was agreeably surprised to find, 
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at the time, because I had the prevailing idea that the veterinarian 


was simply a horse doctor, I say I was agreeably surprised, ladies — 
and gentlemen, to find that the standard here in Michigan for Ee 
admission to this profession is very high; that a man must ~ ¥ 
have a college course in this work of, I believe, four years, and — + a 

must then take an examination before a state board before being _ a 
admitted to practice. It speaks well for the growth in popular es- = 
timation, and for the growth in professional standing, that this pro- ee 

fession has attained. ante 


To digress a minute to the City of Detroit, of course without 
saying it, you all know we have the most beautiful city in the 
world. Anent my being here this morning, I want to tell you a 
story. It used to be the custom of the municipality to have upon 
the city hall a large electric sign, reading ‘‘Welcome’’. That 
was stationary, stood there throughout the summer months and 
then underneath it, we would put the names of the various 
conventions that were meeting in the city; but conventions got 
to be so numerous, and so many came here simultaneously, that a 
little jealousy sprang up, and if we would say, Welcome to the 
Veterinarians of the World and the physicians happened to be here 
in session at the same time, you can see there would be jealousy. 
We found it impossible, having only one sign, to accom- 
modate all conventions; and we then came to the conclusion that 
hot air was cheaper than electricity and could be more easily dis- 
pensed, and so we now come around to welcome you in person. . 

I want to have you ladies and gentlemen get around our 
beautiful city. I want also to extend to you a cordial invitation 
to come and meet his Honor, the Mayor. He wants you to call 
upon him, if you have an opportunity, either individually or in a 
body at the city hall—which is quite centrally located, just 
a block or two east—before you go away, so that he may shake 
your hands, and extend to you a welcome in person. ‘ eye 

In closing I simply want to say that we give to you the full __ 
freedom of our city. We want you to have a good time. We want 
you to see some of the wonderful industries that we have here. 
We do not want you to forget that we are not only the greatest 
automobile city, but that we have the largest pharmaceutical works 
in the world. We want you to remember that we have the 
largest stove works in the world. We want you to remember that 
we have some of the finest boulevards. We want you to remem- 
ber that we have some excellent water sa 
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We want you to take in everything you can and enjoy your- 
selves, and when you go away you will say indeed our motto was 
a true one, that, ‘‘ Detroit is a place where life is worth living.’’ 
Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 
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RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
Tait S. BuTLER, Memphis, Tenn. 


ae Mr. President, Mr. Lee and Ladies and Gentlemen: Since ar- 
riving in the city, or rather since leaving St. Louis yesterday morning, 

I have been trying to figure out this anomaly, this hot air prop- 

position that Detroit is furnishing us; and I am glad that our 

friend, Mr. Lee, has stated the explanation. Certainly you will 
agree with me that it is sufficiently hot. I was interested in 
knowing the reason of that hot air, and we have just been told 

that Detroit has the largest stove factory in America here. I 

think they must all be at work. That statement may seem rather 

strange to you, as | come from the south, where we think it is hot, 
but we are not going to enter into any competition with Detroit 
along that line. 

It is peculiarly fitting, it seems to me, that the American 
Veterinary Medical Association should meet in Detroit. We 
have heard repeatedly that the object and chief concern of our 
business was going out; and that Detroit was playing the chief 
role in putting the faithful horse out of business. This, my 
friends, is the answer of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion to all those false claims. Today there are more horses at work 
for man than ever before in the history of the world. Some of 

them, true, are working to his destruction, but by far the larger num- 
ber are working for man’s betterment. And this magnificent pro- 
fession, splendid in its attainments, has progressed steadily for 
the protection and the development of the faithful friends of man, 
the live stock on the farm. 

It seems to us that the future of the American Veterinarian is 
particularly bright. Perhaps it does not occur to you that of all 
the means of economically maintaining soil fertility—and by the 
way, the American acre only produces about one-half as much as 
the European acre—it is a fact, however, that among all the other 


means of building up and maintaining soil fertility economically, 
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that live stock has become recognized by all the authorities as one 
of the chief agents. Therefore, instead of having a small number 
of animals in this country per capita, the time is not far distant, 
certainly the time is coming when the number of domesticated 
animals in America will be doubled and trebled, they must be quad- 
rupled, in proportion to the per capita, to what they are now, 
and the American veterinarian must profit in the same measure 
by the increase. 

I am a substitute this morning, my friends, as was the gentle- 
man who made the address of welcome. I have not the ability to 
express to Mr. Lee the appreciation of our welcome to Detroit. 
We have been here before. Sixteen years ago we were in this city. 
I remember it particularly for good and sufficient reasons. I am YY, 
sure everyone who was here on that occasion has not failed, dur- 
ing all these past sixteen years to have in his heart a warm place 
for the veterinarians and the people of Detroit. 

I wish to assure you, Mr. Lee, that we accept your kind wel- 
come in the spirit in which it is given; and we feel confident, 
from past experience, that we shall have a splendid time in the 
city of Detroit; because as you have so truly said there is not a 
more beautiful city on this American continent. Long before 
I had ever seen Detroit I had heard of its beautiful streets, its 
splendid boulevards, its magnificent buildings, and when I came 
here I was riot disappointed. I had not conceived that there was 
an American city so clean, so well built, so beautifully located 
with such picturesque parks and highways. Therefore we feel 
certain we are going to have a splendid time in this city of Detroit 
at this fifty-third meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association; and I wish to thank you on behalf of my colleagues 
and the ladies and gentlemen here assembled, for your splendid 
address of welcome. | 
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R. A. ARCHIBALD, Oakland, Cal. 


Fellow Members of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
and Friends: 
By reason of the high honor you conferred upon me a year 
ago, I am privileged to follow the time-honored custom established 
by my datinguihed predecessors of addtessing you this morning. 
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Before proceeding, however, I desire to take advantage of this 
_ opportunity in attempting to express my heart-felt appreciation for 
_ the great honor conferred in being elected to the office of President 
i of the largest veterinary association in the world. I am keenly 
q Se - conscious of the fact that this honor was not bestowed upon me be- 
ee eause of any intrinsic merit I might possess, but rather I desire | 
the privilege of considering it a well deserved recognition of the 
yeomanry service in the work of upbuilding the veterinary pro- 
fession in North America by the veterinarians of the Pacific Coast, 
particularly those of California. 
California, even though somewhat isolated by location in the 
far west, has for the past few years ranked among the first two or 
three states in point of membership in this association. This should 
be looked upon as remarkable, and more credit is due when we con- — 
sider the veterinary population of the State of California as com- 
pared with the veterinary population of such states as New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, lowa, Ohio, and others. As this condition 
of affairs cannot be ascribed to accident, it demonstrates that the 
work of organization along veterinary lines in California has been | 
prosecuted unceasingly for the past twenty-five years. 
From an analysis of the work accomplished by this association 
during .the past twelve months, the following achievements stand 
out most prominently:—The acquiring of an official scientific 
Journal for this organization has been for many years a crying ne- 
cessity and that this administration has been able to purchase the 
American Veterinary Review and successfully finance and edit the 
same for the past year as its own publication in the face of in- 
numerable difficulties, must be considered gratifying in the ex- 
treme. When it is realized that in previous years this association — 
was frequently in such financial straits as to make it necessary to 
borrow money in order to meet its obligations, makes this achieve- 
ment still more impressive. We believe nothing has been done in 
recent years that will do more towards concentrating and cement- 
ing the interests of the veterinary profession in this country than 
the continued successful publication of this heretofore much needed 
veterinary literature. 
As you all know, our efforts to obtain legislation for the army 
veterinarian has been finally brought to a successful termination, 
and while this administration desires as much credit as possible 
for the consummation of this desired recognition of our profession, 
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we do not wish in any way to uridervalue the work of those who for 

years have untiringly waged a campaign to obtain this recognition 

for our army veterinarian. We realize very forcibly that many of 

our members have toiled faithfully for years to lay a foundation 

for this legislation and perhaps we have been undeservedly for- 

tunate in being able to step in at the psychological moment and 

reap the reward for our army confreres that has long been their due. 

While considering legislative matters we must not overlook the 

fact that a campaign is being waged to provide legislation whereby 

proper classification of employees of the Bureau of Animal In- 

dustry may be legalized and we sincerely hope and trust that the 

= so-called ‘‘Lobeck Bill’’ will meet with a success similar to that of 
the army bill. 

While we in the far West have only vague ideas of the intrica- 
a cies of the sanitary and police problems which arose incidental to 
the late outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the east and middle 
west, we do believe we are sufficiently alive to the situation to 
unqualifiedly commend the work of our Bureau of Animal Indus- 
; try whose destinies are watched over by our Drs. Melvin, Mohler, 
¥ and an efficient corps of trained veterinarians, for the splendid 

i manner in which it assumed the work of control and eradication. 

As a result of the firm stand adopted in the handling of this dis- 

a ease, the results accomplished by our Bureau will go down in the 
archives of -veterinary history as one of the remarkable scientific __ 
achievements of all time. : 
While great credit is due the federal authorities in this con- _ 
nection, we must not overlook the splendid work performed by 
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members of the profession occupying semi-official or perhaps un- re od 

official positions. With few exceptions these men when called upon 34 = 

to assist at great personal and business sacrifices contributed their ag 
. time and energy with only one objective viewpoint: viz, the eradi- ay 


j cation of aphthous fever from this country. 

a Regarding the control of tuberculosis, it is quite apparent 

. that we can only report progress at this time. It is hoped, how- 

ever, that the International Commission on Bovine Tuberculosis 

will submit at this meeting data and advice that will tend to guide 

our footsteps over the many obstacles this problem presents, as it 

has done on several occasions in the past. 

. Hog cholera is another disease that should receive more study 
and consideration. We trust that some action will be taken during 
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this meeting towards laying a foundation for the control and use of 
or anti-hog-cholera serum and virus, particularly virus. It has un- 
_ doubtedly been shown in some states where the use of these biolo- 
Re 3 gics is properly controlled, that the most encouraging results have 
ro been obtained, whereas in communities where their use has been 
placed in the hands of the laity and other scientifically irrespon- 
ihe y y irresp 
ns sible individuals, the results have been disastrous, detracting as a 
= result from the confidence that should and would be placed in 


_ these prophylactic agents if they were properly applied. 
Little need be said with reference to the next most important 
_ disease, namely, contagious abortion. The program committee has 
es arranged for a symposium upon this vital question and there is no 
ey doubt but that the ground will be thoroughly covered both by scien- 
_tifie papers and discussions. 
rect Only passing mention of the above named disease is made, as 
it is realized that the various committees appointed for the specific 
ia purpose of considering the same will deal with them at such length 
ay and in such a manner as could not possibly be attempted in an ad- 
dress of this character. 
. 3 : A matter that is dear to our heart and which is considered 
_-pertinent to an address of this nature is the tremendous progress , 
‘a a being made in the solving of problems.underlying the question of 
immunity. As probably you all know the theories of Metchnikoff, 
i _ Erhlich and others, while they have served as stimulants and have 
eae laid a foundation for research and study, later developments have 
shown that such theories have failed to furnish logical explana- 
bes tions for the changes an animal undergoes during the progress of 
an infectious or toxemic disease. The work of Vaughn, Peterson, 
ae right, Jobling, Abderhalden, Bordet, Friedberger and many © 
‘others have shown that the theory of phagocytosis of Matchinkoff 
and the side chain theory of Ehrlich have not been entirely satis-— 
_ faetory, and as a consequence they will have to undergo modifica-— 
tion or even give way to the newer theories which deal with the — 
_ physio-biological factors designated as ferments and antiferments. 
These elements are attracting the attention of physiologists, biolo- 
ris - gists and pathologists almost to the exclusion of all the hypotheti- __ 


Ng eal factors heretofore considered. The fact has already been estab- 
lished that normal balancing of these elements has a vital bearing © 
on normal metabolism and that the therapeutics of the future will | 

be largely confined to an attempt to regulate the normal balanced "% , 
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relationship between these elements. In other words it becomes 
more and more apparent that upsetting this balanced relationship | hey 
is the main factor in bringing about pathological conditions, and in Be 
controlling pathological conditions, the big problem confronting the =| 
medical world to day is how to rationally maintain the normal bal- Be 
ance between the ferments on the one hand and the antiferments on cua 
the other by increasing or decreasing either as the occasion requires. it 
The action of these ferments-and antiferments, as research has a 
shown, is not necessarily specific in character, hence, while specific oe 


reactions and changes are not denied, they are not the only factors == 
involved in the process of immunity. e 

The lesson to be learned here is that those of us who have been ‘ou 
pinning our faith on specific therapy in the treatment and control © a, 
of infectious diseases and relying upon the doctrine of specificity _ 
to explain the changes occurring during the progress of acquiring _— 
immunity and in our study of immunology, must prepare ourselves 
to accept and to understand the principles involved in the newer 
ideas gained from actual experimental research and clinical appli- 
cation of the knowledge acquired by a study of the role played by 
the physio-biological elements known as ferments and antiferments. 


ire 


The man who endeavors to keep up with the progress of scien- AS 
tific medicine of today has his work cut out for him, and in order > 

to keep pace with modern progress, he must be endowed with ex- | ws 


traordinary energy, in fact must be of an exceptional character and 
be fortified with a mentality that is capable of being stimulated by > 


association and contact with those who are interested and are work- — 
ing along similar lines. No man who is devoting his life to the 
work, study, and elucidation of the many questions concerning the © rete 
control and eradication of disease can hope to make progress along | aa 


. 


these lines unless he mingles with his fellow-men whose mission and 
life work is devoted to the solving of these problems. 

Our main object in calling attention to these facts is to en- 
deavor to show that the big problem of the man who is working 
along scientific lines today, even though he may be engaged in con- 
structive work himself, is to keep abreast of the tremendous progress 
that is being made and to emphasize the fact that he who does not 
exert every energy he possesses with this object in view, will fall 
by the wayside or will at least become a nonentity in his community _ 4 


as far as the medical profession is concerned,  __ 
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pet If these be the facts, it is quite evident that the veterinarian who 


: desires to be alive to the issues of the day and remain in the march 
_ of progress, must take advantage of the facilities afforded by mem- 
a bership i in the American Veterinary Medical Association and to use 
~~ to the fullest extent the meetings of this association as a medium 
SFr _ to commune and exchange ideas with his fellow-workers. 
Be \ Coming down to a consideration of the future as it pertains 
: to the welfare of this organization, the first problem that strikes 
us most’ forcibly is that of reorganization. It is self-evident that 
this association should proceed as rapidly as constitutional prac- 


’ tice and parliamentary law will permit to change the present meth- 


ods of conducting its ultra business affairs which have proven to 
_ be entirely inadequate to handle the enormous amount of business 
that is forced upon us as the result of rapid growth, increased 
membership and responsibilities. Reorganization of this 
tion therefore, bringing it up to a standard commensurate with its — 
an - size and future aims and objects, is unquestionably the most vital | 
E problem confronting us during this session. If this body should 
a _ do nothing else during the next few days but reconstruct its consti- fr i 
a] tution and by-laws, rendering them adequate to meet the necessities — a 


~ 


a such an organization as ours, we will feel when adjournment is _ 


reached that we have witnessed the conclusion of the most success- a 


pes 2 doubt that the committee on reorganization will submit a complete 

report dealing with this problem, we feel that the experiences of bor: 
the past year have given us some insight as to the inadequacy of ae 
our present constitution and by-laws to meet the necessities and as 
particularly the emergencies that crop up‘ from time to time. In 


this connection therefore, I desire the privilege of submitting . ae 


you and to your executive committee, certain recommendations or ye 
suggestions. 
We believe steps should be taken to interest all state associa- — 
tions in national association work, for if all state organizations be- 5c 
came component parts of this association, it would solve the problem — a 
of controlling the personnel of our membership and in this way it 
could be readily determined whether or not a prospective member — ry 


es ful meeting in the history of this association. While we have ’ : 


7 


‘ 


was or was not an association man and whether he was a man in mn a 


good standing in his own community. 
The custom followed by the American Medical Association — 
of electing its canals one sid prior to the actual assumption 
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of the duties of his office should be adopted by this organi- ew. 
zation as we do not believe, judging from experiences gained during = =a 
the past year, that any man should be injected into or be required oe 
to assume the duties and responsibilities incidental to the office of _ % al 
president without some time for preparation. i nes 
Some arrangement should be made to better control the indiss = 


criminate use of the association’s money, more especially in the are 
matter. of regulating appropriations and controlling the unauthor- 
ized contraction of bills by the various committees and resident — —< Bis 


state secretaries. The finance committee should be properly con-— 
stituted and be required to pass upon all proposals for appropria- oes 


tions before such proposals are submitted to the association for = 
final action. The committee on finance should also have jurisdic- rs 
tion over all matters pertaining to the finances of the association . 


and should be empowered to employ an expert accountant to ex- ee 
amine the books of the association at least once a year. Regarding : ae has 
this would also suggest that all moneys collected in the name of the — 
association be placed in the hands of the treasurer and its use be ae 


4 


controlled by the administration at all times. san 
It appears that the time has arrived when it is absolutely im- 


-perative to have a full time secretary elected for a period of not AY i. 
less than five years, whose office should be located where he would 
be in almost daily contact with the editor of our Journal. he oe 
It is essential that a fixed policy be adopted in regard to the 
matter of dues as it is quite evident that the present chaotic condi- | ‘ = Be 3 
tion of affairs in this connection is, to say the least, deplorable | 
Your secretary in his annual report will probably have something ea BCs 
to say on this question. 
Associate members should be provided for as there are many a 

men whose qualifications do not enable them to active membership, — cat = “S 
but whose support and co-operation would be invaluable from a oan 


One of the most pressing needs is the early selection of a busi- a ig 
ness manager for the Journal. At present such duties devolve 

upon the editor. We think it is the experience of all who are 
familiar with journalistic work that the functions of editor and ees 
business manager have seldom, if ever, been carried on success- _ 25 > 
fully by one person. If this is true, the future success of our ay 
Journal necessitates the immediate selection of a business manager, _ ae 


AS 


whose mission it will be to take charge of the business features o eee." x 
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< ; The suggestion is made that all papers and committee reports 
aa presented to the association be copyrighted and that only original 
ae papers be submitted to this body for consideration or to the Journal 


for publication. 

. In view of the tremendous change in the character of veteri- 
nary practice, especially in rural districts, conditions that are 
largely due to the passing of the horse, it would not only seem de- 
sirable but in fact especially necessary for this association to take a 
decided stand in requiring veterinary colleges to supplement regu- 
lar veterinary instruction with a course on animal husbandry, par- 
ticularly with reference to the breeding and care of meat and milk 
producing animals. If this policy is carried out, the veterinarian 
of the future will be enabled to oceupy the position in farming com- 
munities that is now indifferently filled by the so-called Farm ad- 
viser or agricultural graduate. 

The various veterinary educational institutions of this coun- 
try should also be required to change their curricula so that stu- 
dents could acquire, at least, a fair working knowledge of problems 
incidental to veterinary sanitary science and police and public 
health matters in general. 

This thought is suggested because in recent meetings called 
for the purpose of dealing with problems connected with animal 
husbandry, and sanitary problems incidental to the production of 
meat and milk, the veterinarian instead of being the leader or a 
prominent factor in such movements is only present by courtesy 
or as an invited guest. 

The program committee has labored hard to prepare a splendid 
literary banquet for this meeting and bearing as it does, the names 
of the men who are constantly doing things, it is hoped that all 
will take advantage of the occasion presented to obtain all possible 
benefits therefrom. 

This opportunity is taken to express my deep sense of apprecia- 
tion for the splendid support accorded me during the past year by 
both officers and members of the various committees and I par- 
ticularly desire to express my heart-felt appreciation for the sup- 
port and assistance accorded me by your secretary, Dr. C. M. Har- 
ing, who has been untiring in his efforts not only to assist me with 
counsel and advice in the hour of need, but also for the vast 
amount of time and energy he has displayed in conducting the 
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affairs of the association with only one thought in mind, the best 
interests of the profession we have the honor to represent. 

I realize fully that your time is altogether too valuable to be 
taken up by me in the discussion of generalities so I will close by 
expressing the hope that this meeting will be a success and will be 
marked by harmonious deliberation so that our thoughts will not 
be swayed by personal grievances and desires, but will be centered 
upon the business at hand for in that way only can the best possible 
interests of the veterinary profession as a whole and the individ- 
ual as a unit be conserved and promoted. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE A. V.M.A. = 
ee RECEIPTS FROM Oct. 4th, 1915, to Aucust 2nd, 1916. A) 
1915 
Oct. 4, Balance in bank as per report of George R. White, P 
Treasurer, as of August 30th, 1915....+........... $ 1,192.27 
Oct. 18, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 2,740.60 AD 
Dec. 4, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 349.00 
1916 
Jan. 8, Received from C, M. Haring, Secretary.............. 166.30 
Feb. 24, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 700.00 
Mar. 1, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary..........-... 500.00 
Mar. 23, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 500.00 oye 
April 10, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 400.00 
April 24, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 300.00 oe 
April 27, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 300.08 
May 29, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 450.00 # ~— 
June 22, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 500.00 asad 
July 21, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 1,000.00 BY we 
Aug. 2, Received from C. M. Haring, Secretary.............. 1,000.00 ith 
Total receipts from Oct. 4, 1915 to Aug. 2, 1916.. $10,111.43 y 
DISBURSEMENTS FROM Oct. 4, 1915, to Aue. 2, 1916. wes 
1915. 
Oct. 15, M. H. Reynolds, Expenses College Committee......... $ 40.54 va 
Oct. 15, Dr. Wm. M. Burson, Expenses Resident Secretary, a 
Oct. 15, Mrs. Elta L. Paxon, Postage expended by the late H. D. i 
Paxon as Secretary of Illimois.................-+-+- 2.00 
Oct. 15, N. 8. Mayo, On account of salary..................-. 200.00 
Oct. 15, F. H. Schneider, Postage and printing as Resident Sec- 
29.00 
Oct. 15, N. 8. Mayo, Postage and Incidental expense from May 
Oct. 15, Dr. Geo. H. Glover, Expense as chairman of Committee on 
Advertisement of Veterinary Remedies............. 7.20 
Oct. 20, American Veterinary Review, First installment on pur- 
chase of Review, as per contract between Robt. W. 
ss Ellis, and Sub-committee (Dr. Eichhorn, Dr. Lyman, 
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4 
23, W. Dean Wright, Expense as Resident See’y of Oregon 10.95 
"> Oct. 23, Dr. David Fox, Expense as Resident Sec’y of California 23.60 
Oet. N. S. Mayo, Expenses from Chicago, IIl., to Oakland, Cal. 141.18 
ie * Oct. 25, Foster & Parker, Printing and shipping Treasurer’s Re- 
Oct. 23, E. Burrel, For typing College Committee’s Report. .... 44.15 
Oet. Dr. J. D. Fair, Expense as Resident Secretary of Ohio. . 7.25 
Dr. Arthur Hughes, Veterinary History Committee of 
Ei Oct. 23, Chauncey Halt Co., For 1000-16 pp. Constitution and 
Dr. P. A. Fish, Expenses in connection with new Journal 15.65 
Oet, Dr. C. J. Marshall, Travelling expense in connection with 
me Oct. 23, Alma Ostrom, Clerical services to Secretary of A.V.M.A. 10.00 
Aa Oct. 23, A. J. Tupa, Stenographiec services for College Committee 
co Oct. 23, Juster & Baird, Premium on bond of C. M. Haring, 
see - Oct. 23, Dr. Richard Lyman, Travelling expenses in connection 
> Oct. 23, Chas. P. MeLafferty, Printing and stationery.......... 40.30 
23, ea 2 oy & Co., Stationery and office supplies for 
13, Dr. A. Eichhorn, Expense in connection with sub-com- 
13, Multigraph Letter Co., Multigraphing letters ......... 3.41 
Fish, Salary as Editor of Journal of A.V.M.A. 100.00 
r. C. M. Haring, Acct. of salary as Sec’y of A.V.M.A. 100.00 
13, United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Premium F. H. 
13, Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons Co., Office supplies for Treas- 
13, Sun Printing House, Printing stationery.............. 8.00 
13, Miss Bertha C. Spencer, Time and services reporting con- 
4, The Multigraph Letter Co., Multigraphing letters...... 2.85 
4, The O’Donnell Printing Cc., Printing................. 30.00 
4, The Multigraph Letter Co., ’ Multigraphing letters...... 2.85 
4, John W. Spence, Stationery for Executive Committee. . 10.00 
4, wee A. Fish, Freight on Reviews for October and 
4, =. A. Fish, Clerical work, typewriting and book- 
' 4, Dr. P. A. Fish, Acct. salary as Editor of Journal of A. 
Dee. 21, Co., Printing November Journal and 
2. 21, Cornell Co-Operative Society, Office supplies furnished 
a the Journal of A.V.M.A. for use by Dr. Fish....... : 29.15 
— ‘Dee. 21, Dr. P. A. Fish, Expenses and telegrams............... 4.89 
‘Dee. 21, Dr. P. A. Fish, To cash advance of $300.00 to use as re- _- 
Lo a fund, as per action of Executive Committee £ 
oF. 5 Dee. 21, Dr. David E. Buckingham, Advance to be used by Legis- __ os 
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1915. 
Dee. 29, Dr. J. J. Kerr, Membership and Dues returned—Applica- - aS 
tion received too late for action................... 
Dee. 29, Dr. W. H. Lynch, Membership Fee and Dues returned... 8.00 — Gee 
Dee. 29, H. E. Hosbach, Clerical work and auditing Treasurer’s -#5 "4 
Dee. 29, Bertha C. Spencer, Transcribing of proceedings of Veteri Be 
nary Faculty and Examining Boards of N. A........ 
Dee. 29, American Veterinary Review, 1890 copies of October pee 
issue of Journal at $8.00 per 100—extrd numbers... MLS -. 
Dee. 29, E. H. Yunker, Flowers for David MeKibbon, Dee....... a lee, 
Dee. 29, Murray J. Brady, Report of Executive Committee Meet- ee 
1916 
Jan. 10, D. H. Halles, Membership Fee and Dues returned..... 8.00 ree 
Jan. 10, A. A. Cuthberton, Membership Fee and Dues returned. . 8.00 “= ai 
Jan. 10, J. MacDonald, Membership Fee and Dues returned... . 8.00 
Jan. 10, M. A. Sheman & Sons, Letterheads and envelopes for Se 
Committee of Intelligence and Education.......... 2.50 ees 
Jan. 10, P. A. Fish, Salary as Editor of Journal.............. 100.00 i 
Jan. 30, C. P. McLafferty, Letterheads and envelopes for Sec’y’s WL ; 
Jan. 29, Chauncey Halt Co., Balance on bill Aug. 1, 1915....... Se 
Jan. 29, Dr. C. M. Haring, Acct. salary as Sec’y A.V.MA....... 100.00 3 
Jan, 29, The Multigraph Letter Co., Multigraphing letters...... 4.00 ay 
Jan. 29, Joseph Mosher, Membership Fees and Dues returned... a 
Jan. 29, Dr. C. M. Haring, Office expenses of Sec’y from Sept. 4, rh pee 
Feb. 12, N. S. Mayo, Expense as Chairman of Committee of In- 
vestigation of Vety. 4.55 - 
Feb. 12, N. C. Netherwood Printing Co., Letterheads and en- 
velopes for Committee on Agricultural Colleges. .... 7.25 
Feb. 26, Dr. P. A. Fish, Salary as Editor of Journal of A.V.M.A.. 100.00 
Feb. 26, Lederer, Street & Zlus, Printing application blanks and 
Feb. 26, C. P. McLafferty, Letterheads and engraving.......... 48.50 ae 
Mar. 3, Dr.S. H. Ward, Expense visiting Educational Institutions 
Mar. 3, N. 8. Mayo, Inspection of 49.34 
Mar. 3, Dr. P. A. Fish, Salary as Editor of Journal A.V.M.A.. 100.00 j ee) A 
Mar. 3, American Veterinary Review, Part Payment for A. V. R. 500.00 Zh 
Mar. 10, Multigraph Letter Co., Multigraphing and addressing. . 9.75 wo 
Mar. 18, Dr. Chas. H. Higgins, Postage and stationery......... 13.00 j- aa 
Mar. 18, Ithaca Realty Co., Premium on bond of Editor Journal ; ae 
Mar 18, Lederer, Street & Zlus Co., Printing circulars, member- <A eo 
Mar. 18, Multigraph Letter Co., Multigraphing and addressing. . 27.43 a 
Mar. 30, Dr. C. M. Haring, Office expenses and incidentals as Sec’ y 192.33 Lt oe 
Mar. 30, Dr. P. A. Fish, Salary as Editor of Journal of A.V.M.A. 100.00 aye 
Mar. 30, Dr. J.C. Gibson, Expenses as resident Sec’y Des Moines, of a 
Mar. 30, Dr. David E. Buckingham, Expenses in matter of Army he 
April 10, Dr. 8. H. Ward, Expense incurred while inspecting Col- oS 
April 10, Dr. W. B. Mack, Expense incurred while inspecting San ee 
April 10, N. 8S. Mayo, Expense incurred while inspecting a 47.27 ” tN 
April 10, Dr. C. M. Haring, Letterheads, etce...........-.-....; 5.50 Phe 
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3916. 
ety April 10, B. H. Edgington, Expense incurred while inspecting col- : 
zs we April 10, D. C. Gearhart, Refund of Initiation Fee on acct. of hav- 
1.00 
April 24, Dr. A. Eichhorn, Stationery and postage as Sec’y of 
aan: April 24, Dr. C. M. Haring, One-fifth of annual salary as Sec’y.. 100.00 
April 24, Dr. P. A. Fish, For revolving fund for Journal of A.V. 
April 24, George Hilton, Customs duty on stationery............ 2.13 
April 24, P. McLafferty, 43.90 
a 4, Dr. David E. Buckingham, Current expenses of Legisla- 
May = 4, Dr. P. A. Fish, Salary as Editor of Journal of A.V.M.A. 100.00 
‘May = 4, Dr. Edw. A. Cahill, Flowers—funeral of Dr. Francis Abele 10.00 
‘May = 4, Dr. S. W. Allen, Expenses as resident State See’y Water- 
ary town, S. Dakota, 1911-12-13-14-15................. 35.00 
A. 8. Cooley, State Veterinarian, Investigating the Vet- 
tau erinary College at Toronto for Committee on Intelli- : 
May 4, The Multigraphing Letter Co., Multigraphing, ete...... 
May 23, Lederer, Street & Zlus Co., Printing circulars and en 
‘May 23, Geo. W. Dunphy, Services and expenses on Committee In- _ 33 
May 23, G. A. H. Edmuiston, Refund of Initiation Fee......... 
23, Gladys H. Lent, Multigraphing letters............... 
May 23, Lederer, Street & Zlus Co., Envelopes.................. 2.85 
‘May 23, The North Central Publishing Co., Envelopes.......... «8.25 
: May 31, Dr. P. A. Fish, Salary as Editor of Journal of A.V.M.A. 100.00 — 
June 8, Dr. E. T. Baker, Expense while investigating Washington _ 
June 8, Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, Postage—( Membership Cam- 
June 23, Dr. E. A. Downs, Refund of subscription to Journal on Pe fed 
June 23, Dr. Upton N. Stuart, For overpayment of Application 
June 23, Dr. Daniel J. Meador, For overpayment of Application 
a _ June 23, Dr. F. R. Wadsworth, Refund of subscription price of uh 
1, Dr. C. M. Haring, One-fifth salary as Secretary........ 100,00 
a; ae L Dr. P. A. Fish, Salary as Editor of Journal A.V.M.A... 100.00 
July 1, Dr. P. A. Fish, Revolving fund for Journal A.V.M.A... 300.00 
July 1, Multigraph Letter Co., Multigraphing................. 32.19 
July 1, Dr. C. D. Turney, Refund of subscription price to Journal 3.00 
22 Dr. H. K. Moore, Refund of Student subscription price of 
Journal on Application 2.00 
July 22. American Veterinary Review, On acct. purchase of A.V.” 
July 22, Dr. P. A. Fish, Revolving fund for Journal of A.V.M.A. 400.00 
i: July 22, Dr. P. A. Fish, Salary as Editor of Journal of A.V.M.A. 100.00 
Total expenditures, 1915-16. 
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F. H. SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 


American Veterinary Medical Association: a) 


GENTLEMEN :—We certify that the enclosed settlement is correct, balance 
to your credit this date shows $1,349.06 as per enclosed book and cancelled 


checks 
J. F. Bauper, Cashier, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 3, 1916. et The Tenth National Bank. 


New YorkK STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


ee The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society was held at the New York State Vet- 
erinary College at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., August 2, 3 
and 4. Slightly over one hundred veterinarians and about twenty- 
five ladies were in attendance. 

The meeting was called to order by President Otto Faust of 
Poughkeepsie. Addresses of welcome were given by Prof. T. F. 
Crane on behalf of the University and Mr. J. L. Rothschild on the 
part of the City of Ithaca. These were responded to on behalf of 
the society by Dr. E. B. Ackerman of Brooklyn. 

These addresses were followed by the general business meet- 
ing, including the reports of the various committees. Included 
in the Report of the Prosecution Committee were the following two 
articles : 

‘ARTICLE 1. Any member who shall knowingly issue a false 
report of a tuberculin or other test for tuberculosis of cattle or 
shall issue a false certificate of soundness upon any domestic ani- 
mal or shall, with intent to deceive, render a false diagnosis in any sey 
case of dangerous contagious disease shall, after a hearing and due 
proof, be expelled from the society. Should charges under this 
section be filed with the Board of Censors and such Board should 
deem the charges of sufficient merit, it shall promptly refer such 

_ charges with evidence obtained to the Regents of the University of 
- the State of New York or other authorities for immediate action. 

‘* ARTICLE 2. Any member who shall have in his employ for 
the purpose of rendering veterinary service, an unlicensed veteri- 
narian as assistant, agent, partner, or in any other capacity what- 
ever, shall be —— from this oe This section shall not be 
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construed so as to prevent a licensed veterinarian from employing a 
bona fide veterinary student fully matriculated in a veterinary 
- eollege, whose graduates are eligible to take the State Veterinary 
Examinations, to assist him as a student during the regular vaca- 
. tions of the veterinary college.’’ 

It was recommended that these be added to the Code of Ethics. 
The society voted to present these articles to be incorporated in 
the By-Laws at the next annual meeting as is laid down by the 
Constitution. 

The Resolutions Committee presented the following which 
were adopted: 

‘*No. 1. The New York State Veterinary Medical Society as- 
sembled at Ithaca, N. Y., August 2, 3, and 4, 1915, regrets the de- 
plorable condition the war has forced upon our brother veterinari- 
ans in Europe and resolves herewith to cooperate with the move- 
ment instituted by Dr. Liautard of France for their relief and as. 
sistance by tendering the financial support of this society to the ex- 
tent of 107 dollars. 

**No. 2. Resolved that it is the sense of this meeting that the 
emblem of the A. V. M. A. be a plain enameled cross, color to be 
the same as that designated by the United States Army Veterinari- 
-* ans and the same to have A. V. M. A. in plain black letters across 
the front. 

No. 3. Whereas: Certain practices and conditions recently 
exposed as existing in the meat inspection service of New York 
City Department of Health have reflected discredit on the veteri- 
a. nary profession of New York City and New York State, and 

mth Whereas: Only one of the guilty persons involved is a mem-' 
ber of the New York State Veterinary Medical Society, and we be- 
lieve this case will be properly dealt with as soon as the New York 
City authorities have finished their investigation, as a Society we 
assume no responsibility for the conduct, therefore be it 

hae a Resolved: That this society recommend to the proper authori- 
oe ties of the Health Department and the city administration of the 
City of New York that salaries paid veterinary inspectors be com- 
_ mensurate with their duties, thereby insuring better service. And 
further, be it 

Resolved: That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the 
Health Commissioner. 
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No. 4. Inasmuch as practical knowledge, scientific investi- 


2 


gation and research has proven that the spread of tuberculosis 


and contagious abortion, together with its allied diseases is being > 

extensively disseminated through the dairy and breeding herds Pe 

throughout the state, due to the feeding of raw skim milk and whey 

from public milk plants, cheese and butter factories , and yao 
Whereas: A special commission appointed by Ex-Governor ae 


Glynn prepared a very complete and exhaustive report setting forth 
practical and efficient methods of procedure to remedy these unde- 
sirable conditions through the universal and efficient pasteuriza- 
tion of these by-products, and 

Whereas: This society believes this procedure to be an im- 
portant and effective means of preventing the spread of these dis- 
eases to hogs, calves and young stock, therefore be it 

Resolved: That this society requests the Commissioner of 
Agriculture to do everything in his power to bring about such de- 
sirable legislation at the next session of the Legislature, and fur- 
thermore be it 

Resolved: That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and the chairmen of the committees 
on Agriculture in the Senate and Assembly at the next session of 
the Legislature.’’ 

The program of papers was printed in the last number of the | 
JOURNAL and was carried out as given. The discussion was excel- 
lent and much valuable information was thereby brought out. | 
The papers will be printed in the Proceedings of this society. % 

The officers elected for the comming year were as follows: 

President, J. G. Wills, Department of Agriculture, Albany, 
N. Y.; Vice-President, Geo. A. Knapp, Millbrook; Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. P. Fitch, Ithaca; Librarian, W. L. Williams, Ithaca. 

Board of Censors: W. G. Hollingworth, Utica; Henry Cady, 
Gloversville; J. McCartney, Middletown; R. S. MacKellar, New 

York; C. 8. Chase, Bay Shore. 
It was voted to hold the next meeting in Brooklyn. oe 
‘Fires, Secy, 
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-Orrro Faust, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

of the New York State Veterinary Medical Society: 
ae S I take this opportunity to express to you my gratefulness for the 


honor you have conferred upon me by electing me president of this 


society 
a This honor I have tried to appreciate by giving my best efforts _ 
ee _ for the welfare of the society and veterinarians of the state. as a 
~~ = In compliance with Section 1, Article 1 of the By-Laws, I sub- — 
mit the following communication : 
Diseases: Foot-and-Mouth Disease. This disease has 


successfully controlled in this state at a cost of $275,000.00, the © 


Toa last outbreak occurring on August 10th, 1915. The Department of me | 


_ Agriculture should be congratulated on the efficient work it has ac- 


complished. he 
a Rabies, anthrax, blackleg and hog cholera are being held in 
subjection. 
Contagious abortion. This disease is of great importance to _ 
the veterinarians and cattle breeders of this state, and I am sorry. 


to report to you that we are still in the dark as to its control, but cs 


« 

t 


os - in the near future, through the work now being carried on by spe- — 

cial investigations under the supervision of Dr. W. L. Williams, 
we hope to receive a more favorable report. Te ; 
Be Tuberculosis: According to the statistics compiled by the De- a 


- partment of ‘Agriculture this disease has been gradually lessen- — 
ae ing; in the year 1909-1910, 21% of the cattle examined by the 
a ‘ ‘mate were condemned, while in the year 1914- 1915, 11% were con- 


showed ‘about 11% condemned of those examined, showing a de- 
cided decline from 21% to 11% | in five years. 


Agriculture : aed 
*Presented at the meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medical 


Society, Ithaca, N. Y., August 2, 1916. 
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LEGISLATION: On account of the new annual registration 
law passed last year, we have had considerable trouble with our 
legislation. 

We have for years depended upon our Educational Depart- 
ment to assist us in keeping up our professional standing, but for 
some reason which does not seem clear at this time the so-called 
MeNab bill which allows registration without examination under 
certain conditions was supported by that department. I believe 
I express the sentiment of a majority of our profession in stating 
that such legislation is retrogressive rather than progressive. There 
seems to be some doubt as to the constitutionality of such a law. 

Most of you know of the effort made to defeat this and other 
objectionable bills, but we were unable to make our opposition felt 
as strongly as it should have been because of lack of early informa- 
tion on these bills. 

This society should employ one of the agencies at Albany to 
furnish the chairman of the legislative committee a copy of every 
bill as soon as introduced having any bearing on veterinary medi- 
cine. 

Laws favorable to the profession have been passed such as 
the Halliday bill, appropriating $15,000.00 for special investiga- 
tion of contagious abortion, and the Wilson bill, providing for the 
licensing of stallions. 

As you know, the prosecution of illegal practitioners is through 
the channel of the Attorney-General’s office, but from the experi- 
ence of the year just passed very little will be accomplished unless 
the society takes a decided stand. It is evident that it cannot ac- 
complish the desired results unless the profession renders every 
possible aid. 

I do not wish to go into details, but will tell you that the com- 
mittee on prosecution have a communication which they will pre- 
sent and I hope that you will give it your earnest consideration. 

Societies: We have in this state six local veterinary socie- 
ties. From the reports received and from my personal observation 
of those that I had the pleasure of visiting, convinces me that they 
are a great benefit not alone from an educational standpoint, but 
they also promote sociability among our practitioners which has 
been somewhat neglected i in past years. 

The conference given by the Veterinary Department of the 
New York State Tony College at Ithaca on — 11 and 
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ae _ 12th, 1916, was one long to be remembered. The Faculty and Stu- 
dent Welfare Club are to be congratulated for their successful 
educational and social conference. 

AS Our state society has a membership of 177, which is a slight 
inerease over last year, but when we take into consideration that 
there are nearly 700 veterinarians who are eligible to become mem- 
bers, it seems to me that something should be done. I would 
recommend that the president appoint county secretaries to make a 
special effort to increase our membership. 

Sa The State Breeders’ Association and the State Dairymen’s 
_ Association should be of more interest to the profession as the re- 
- sults to be obtained are of mutual interest to all and by our at- 
 tendance at their meetings show them that we are interested in 
_ their work. With the breeders, dairymen and veterinarians united 
for the one object, the improvement of our live stock, we should 
be a power in this siate 

I wish to thank the officers and members for their able assis~ 
| tance given me during the past year. 


OKLAHOMA GRADUATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


. The Meeting of the O. G. V. M. A., July 18-19, resulted in 
the coalescing of the two graduate veterinary associations of this 
_ state with the election of the following officers for the new associa- 
tion: R. Fred Eagle, Pres.; Joseph E. Nance, Vice-Pres.; C. C. 

eee Hooker, Treas.; and R. C. Smith, Seey. 
Se The name of the new organization is the Oklahoma State Vet- 
-_ erinary Medical Association. It starts out with a membership of be 
about seventy-five. 


Connecticut VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
semi-annual meeting of the Connecticut Veterinary Medi- 
eal Association was held at the hospital of Dr. E. F. Schofield at 
Greenwich, Conn., on Tuesday, July 25th. 

Bed" There were thirty-eight members and visitors in attendance 
Ba at the time of thé clambake, which was served at about two P. M. 
and ng apparently greatly enjoyed by all. 


* Be . Schofield’s establishment is situated in the midst of a 
city park and its surroundings were highly conducive 
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to the enjoyment of those present. The day was devoted to the | 
reading of papers and discussions and to clinics. 
—_ At its business meeting the association voted to go on pecord’ | 
as being in favor of the adoption of the blue cross, as the national — 4 
Veterinary Emblem and directed the treasurer to draw a check 
for fifty dollars as the C.V.M.A.’s contribution to the Salmon Me- : 

morial fund. 


Wincomant VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The semi-annual meeting of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical __ 
_ Association was held at Menomonie, Wis., July 26-27, 1916. Soe 
When President L. J. O’Reilley the gavel on the morn- 
ing of July 26th, in the Chamber of Commerce Parlors, he called ~ 
to order one of the largest and most instructive meetings our asso- _ By 
ciation ever held. .The forenoon of the first day was taken up by a 
- general business session, and the reports of several standing al aki 
special committees. “Ag 
The program which was carried out in full for the balance 


papers: 
Torsion of the Uterus in the Mare, Cow, and Sheep...... 


Necroforus Infection in Colts............... O. A. Rabe 
Dourine (Maladie du coit)................. S. H. Ward 
State Veterinarian of Minnesota 
The Bull as a Disseminator of Contagious Abortion. a 
An Indication Signified by Bowel Palpation............. 4 
An Interesting Case Report on Sterility in a Stallion.... 


Paresis in Swine due to Constipation....... A. E. Fabian rir 


A question box, creating a prolonged discussion on sins ae 
of vital importance. 


S. H. Ward of Minnesota with us. The part they took in our pro- wi oS 
gram and in the general discussions was omer enjoyed by all 
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present. To show their appreciation, the association elected them 
Honorary Fellowship in our Society. 
ae AS One half day of the session was given over to a clinic which was 
arranged for by Dr. J. D. Lee, and held at his infirmary. The 
-amount of material and kind of subjects selected surely did credit 
to Dr. Lee and his assistants. Out of the ordinary was a stock 
judging demonstration by Prof. Pickford of the College of Agri- 
culture. 

The meeting was closed on the afternoon of July 27th, with a 
short business session, at which time the association passed a reso-— 
lution setting permanent dates for our annual and semi-annual 
meetings for the third week in January and July of each year. 

With many thanks to the citizens of Menominee and Dr. J. D. 
Lee for courtesies rendered the meeting closed with a smoker ten- 
dered by the Chamber of Commerce on the evening of July 27th. 

Adjournment was taken to meet at Madison, January 16, 17 ame 


and 18th, 1917. 
' W. A. Wotcort, Secretary. 


Missourt VALLEY VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 

The Missouri Valley Veterinary Association held its 22d an- 
nual meeting at Omaha, Nebraska, July 10, 11 and 12. The meet- 
ing was well attended and was in every way a success. . 

In the absence of Mayor Dahlman the address of welcome was 
made by City Attorney Tepole. Dr. R. C. Moore, one of the three — 
charter members present, responded to this address, briefly review- 
ing the work of the association and calling attention to present con-— 
ditions as they pertain to veterinary progress. 

Some very interesting reports and papers were read and valu- 
able discussions were elicited. Among the newer ideas introduced 
might be mentioned Dr. Bemis’ method of producing local anaes- 
thesia for equine dental operations. This consists of injections of — 
cocain or similar agents along the course of the maxillary and man- _ 
dibular nerves near the points where they enter their respective __ 
foramina in the jaw bones. Another comparatively new procedure — “ate 
introduced was the immunization of cattle against blackleg by sim- : 
ultaneous vaccination with virus and hyperimmune serum. This 
has been worked out by the Veterinary Department of the Kansas _ 
State Agricultural College and was presented to the association in . 

paper | by Dr. F. 8. Schoenleber. 
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A splendid paper entitled ‘‘Important Essentials in Profitable 25 
Horse Production’’ was read by Dr. C.W. McCampbell, Secretary of ae: 
the Kansas Livestock Registry Board. He pointed out that it is ue 
costing American farmers more to rear the average colt than the ye 


animal is worth upon reaching a marketable age; he showed that 


a colt from a grade stallion is worth about half what a colt from a mt ag 
pure bred sire is worth, both from the same dam and reared under ~~ ase 


like conditions. His plea was for a higher standard in our breed- 
ing stock, particularly in stallions. ag 


Other papers of merit were read by Drs. J. I. Gibson, S. W. ee 
Alford, Henry Hell, E. A. Logan, C. F. Nord, E. L. Quitman, N. §. Py: 
Mayo, C. J. Norden, W. W. Dimock and C. A. Langenfeldt. sie 

The clinic, which was held on the second day, was unusually ta 
well attended and a very full program was provided by members Ba. 
of the local committee. A young sow with eversion of the vagina ey 
was operated on by Dr. Shipley. This case was interesting be- yx 
cause it was one of a herd of forty or more, nearly all similarly ae 
affected. Several members reported the sporadic appearance of ia 
this condition in their respective localities. It seems to be not he- Sait 
reditary or due to any anatomical deficiency, but rather to some ie 
form of dietary intoxication. Dr. E. L. Quitman, assisted by Dr. << 
D. M. Campbell, demonstrated a new method of inducing anaes- oo 
thesia in dogs. haw. 

Initiation into the Ak-Sar-Ben, the unique booster organiza- tee 
tion of Omaha business men, and a banquet at the Hotel Castle ete 
were the most notable features of the social program. ~ a 

Resolutions of condolence to the relatives of deceased members oy 
were adopted. Other resolutions proposed and adopted are as Sore 
follows : 

RECOGNITION OF THE FINAL ERADICATION OF Foot-AND-MoutTH 

_ DISEASE FROM THE UNITED States. Whereas the livestock industry ap 
was severely affected by the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- SF 
ease ; Ne 

Whereas the disease has been successfully eradicated by the re 

Bureau of Animal Industry through cooperation with the various = = 
states concerned ; 

Whereas the work was successfully consummated with a eae a 

_ ited loss of livestock considering the extent of the outbreak and at Sas 
a less expenditure of money than in any similar outbreak on record; 
be it resolved that this association express its grati- 
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fication and confidence in the ability of the veterinarians taking 
part in this work; 

And be it further resolved that this association further appre- 
ciates the cooperation of the livestock interests which facilitated 
the prompt eradication of the disease ; 

And be it further resolved that a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the Secretary of Agriculture, U. 8S. A. 

PASSAGE OF THE ARMY Britt. Whereas the Congress of the 
United States has seen fit to recognize the importance of the army 
veterinary service by commissioning the army veterinarians; 

Whereas the Honorable James Hay and Dr. W. Horace Hos- 
kins, many Senators, other Representatives, veterinarians and mem- 
bers of the army legislative committee, devoted much time and en- 
ergy in support of this bill to its successful passage ; 

Therefore be it resolved that this association express its appre- 
ciation of this recognition ; 

And be it further resolved that this association express its ap- 
preciation to the various parties for their services to the army vet- 
erinary corps and the profession at large. 

Hog CHOLERA ControL Work. Whereas hog cholera is a seri- 
ous and widespread disease and has for the last few years caused 
serious losses. However, through the untiring efforts of the veteri- 
nary profession, it has been kept under control with diminished 
losses ; 

Whereas the veterinarian alone is especially fitted by virtue of 
his education and training to cope with the prevention and treat- 
of hog cholera ; 
| Whereas there is considerable agitation to transfer government 
hog cholera control work from the Bureau of Animal Industry to 


another department. 
1, etl Whereas the Bureau of Animal Industry through cooperation 
ee with the various state organizations and veterinary practitioners 


successfully eradicated pleuropneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease from our country and has materially diminished the scabies 
and tiek infested areas and has made material progress in the con- 
Bet: — trol of hog cholera, thus demonstrating its efficiency ; 


* ae Therefore be it resolved that this association express its con- 
& oy \ fidence in the Bureau of Animal Industry and urge the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use his influence for the continuation of hog 


cholera by the Bureau of Animal 
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= Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, U. S. A. 

Be it resolved that this association commends all the good 

work accomplished by the county agricultural agent movement, and 
especially in those instances where the county agents have cooper- _ 

ated with the local veterinarians ; Pp Fe 

Be it further resolved that this association deplores the fact 

that in some instances county agricultural agents have assumed ite? 

to render services that only qualified veterinarians are prepared — 

to do. Therefore, we urge that the Secretary of Agriculture issue 


instructions to all county agents to refrain from treating diseases _ “i 
of livestock unless such agents are qualified veterinarians ; ae 
Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent to _ . 


the Secretary of Agriculture, U. S. A. 
Whereas the American Veterinary Medical Association has 


not held a meeting in the Missouri Valley since 1907; “aa 
Whereas the number of veterinarians has increased materially 
; since 1907 and the profession is benefitted by such an association =— 


meeting in its territory ; 

Therefore be it resolved that an invitation be extended to the 
American Veterinary Medical Association to convene at Kansas 
City in 1917. 

Be it resolved that we sincerely thank the retiring officers and 
committees for their successful efforts in the carrying out of their 
various duties ; 
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Be it further resolved that we express as an association our ap- pa? 
preciation of the very excellent way in which the local committee AF 


on arrangements has provided for the meeting and extend to its 
members our thanks for their thoughtfulness for our welfare and 
entertainment. ee 
Officers for the ensuing year are: President, R. C. Moore, St. 

‘Joseph; Vice-President, C. C. Hall, Omaha; Secretary-Treasurer, 
R. F. Bourne, Kansas City. 

; Trustees: H. R. Morris, Omaha; D. H. Miller, Council 
Bluffs; Joseph Hughes, Chicago; J. H. Scott, Princeton, Mo.; 
B. W. Sabetha, Kans. 
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880 ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
> ESSEE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


President, Dr. J. H. McMahon, Columbia, Tenn.; Vice-Presi- | 
dent, Dr. E. M. Culley, Paris, Tenn.; 2nd Vice-President, Dr. G. P. 
Whittington, Morristown, Tenn.; Secretary, Dr. F. W. Morgan, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Treasurer, Dr. W. P. Coplin, Humboldt, Tenn. 

Executive Committee: F. R. Youree, 8S. H. Woods, J. W. 
Scheibler. 

Legislative Committee: M. Jacob, P. J. Landes, A. C. Topmiller. 

Finance Committee: Wm. Murray, J. J. Gregory, Jas. M. 


Jones. 
Resolutions Committee: Geo. R. White, C. E. Kord, G. B. 


Blackman. 
Ethics Committee: Geo. R. White, F. W. Morgan, G. B. 


Giltner. 


The annual mid-summer meeting of the [Illinois State Veter- 
inary Medical Association was held at Peoria, Ill., July 19. Among 
those on the program were Doctors Dyson, LaCroix, A. H. Baker 
and Mayo. At the clinic held at the veterinary hospital of Doctors 
Seott & Brown, numerous demonstrations and surgical operations 
were performed by Dr. L. A. Merillat. It is said that more than 
250 were in attendance. 


Na Bes. The next meeting of the California State Veterinary Medical 

Association will be held in San Francisco Sept. 13. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Oklahoma Graduate veterinary _ 

Medical Association was held July 19. After committees had been _ 

appointed, the visitors were treated to an automobile ride, a trip . 


through the Sulzberger plant and the serum laboratories at Pack- a: 


ingtown. 


The marriage of Miss Julia Swan and Dr. D. W. Hurst occured 
July 20. Dr. Hurst is a graduate of the Ames, Ia. Veterinary Col- 
lege and is in the employ of the goverment in connection with hog- 1 
cholera work. They will establish their home at Tecumseh, Neh- 


raska after August 15. 
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Dr. GEORGE MULLER 


Professor Director of the Clinie for Small Animals at the Veterinary 
High School at Dresden and 

LEXANDER GLASS, A.M., V.S. (McGill 
Professor of Canine Medicine in the Veterinary Department 
University of Pennsylvania 
Fourth illustrated edition, revised and enlarged. Alexander Eger, Publisher, Xs § 
Chicago, 1916. 

fl 


The fourth edition of this book has just come from the press, — 
and shows some important changes. The most notable of which 
are to be found in the chapter on Infectious Diseases, which contains 
considerable new material on canine distemper, and a discussion 
of Infectious Hemorrhagic Gastro-enteritis. These two diseases are 
of great importance to the veterinarian, and dog fancier, hence, a 
timely revision of this chapter. These diseases are handled accord- 
ing to the present day knowledge of vaccines and serum-therapy. 
The chapter discussing the diseases of the digestive system has 
been re-written, and particularly, that portion dealing with in- 
testinal parasites has been remodelled, and enlarged, so as to include 
the latest investigations along this line. This subject has been pre- 
sented in a comprehensive manner so that it will be of inestimable 


value to both the student and practitioner. Several new things  __ 
have been added to this chapter, which greatly increase its value 
over the third edition. are 
A number of new illustrations have been added to this edition, _ a 
which will make the book more interesting and valuable, eapecially Pee 
to the student. 
The author is to be commended for his efforts in bringing forth __ ut 
this revision of such a valuable treatise on the Diseases of the Dog. BS 
The book,as a whole is well bound, is neat in appearance, and ie” 
should be well received by the student and practitioner of veteri- a 


nary medicine. 


O.V.B—J.NS 
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A LABORATORY MANUAL IN GENERAL BACTERIOLOGY 
J 


WarD GILTNER 
Prepared by the Laboratory of Bacteriology, Hygiene and Pathology, 
Michigan Agricultural College, Ward Giltner, Head of the: Department. Pp. 
XVI, 418. Published by John Wiley and Sons, Ine., New York. Price $2.50. 


As the title indicates, this volume is a laboratory manual in 
general microbiology. It is the outgrowth of experience in teach- 
ing this subject in the Michigan Agricultural College and in its 
preparation a number of those who have been engaged in the De- 
partment of Bacteriology in that institution have taken more or less 
part. The book is divided into three parts. Part one consists of 
53 exercises on general morphological and cultural methods; part 
two contains 33 exercises on the physiology of microorganisms; 
part three pertains to applied microbiology and is made up of ex- 
ercises on the following topics: air microbiology, water and sewage 
microbiology; soil, dairy, and plant microbiology, animal diseases 
and immunity. These are followed by an appendix giving an out- 
line for the study of microérganisms, a table for the identification 
of bacteria and the examination of polluted waters, and directions 
for the preparation of special culture media, various formulae and 
other topics of general interest. 

As suggested in the title, this book covers a large number of 
subjects. It is impossible to discuss extensively such a variety of 
topics fully in the space that can be allotted in a laboratory man- 
ual. The text contains 74 illustrations, nearly all of which are ex- 
cellent and well chosen. It is natural that in the choice of subject 
matter and in the methods recommended, differences of opinion 
exist. There are, however, very few changes or additions that sug- 
gest themselves. The author seems to have chosen wisely and it is 
doubtful if an aggregate of 100 exercises could be selected that 
would be more helpful to the student of general microbiology than 
those outlined in this volume. The author is to be congratulated 
in his choice of topics and the clearness with which he has outlined 
them for the help of the student. These directions can be highly 
recommended to those who desire to study general bacteriology, 
including certain of the higher forms. At the end there is a valu- 
able list of text and reference books. The publishers have done 
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OUTLINE OF LECTURES IN SPECIAL PATHOLOGY 


SamMuEL Howarp BuRNETT 

Professor of Comparative Pathology in the New York State Veterinary 

College at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Carpenter and Company, Ithaca, 
1916. Pp. 64. 


The teaching of special pathology or the structural changes, 
including the changes in function, of the several organs and parts 
of the body is a somewhat difficult task. It is, however, exceeding- 
ly important that the student of veterinary medicine should have as 
clear and definite a knowledge of the various changes that may take 
place in the different organs and structures of the bodies as possible. 
It is these changes that the practitioner has to take into account in 
formulating a successful method of treatment. In the teaching of 
pathology it has been found desirable to divide the subject into 
three parts, namely, general pathology, special pathology and the 
pathology of the specific infectious diseases. The first gives the 
causes and explains what the structural changes are. The second Ai 
deals with the diseases that affect the different organs. The first wh ~ 
‘ two make it possible to differentiate from changes due to general — : 
causes, the lesions peculiar to invasion of the body by specific eti- at a “d 
ological factors. i. 

For some years the author of this book has given a course of = =—S— 
lectures, supplemented with laboratory exercises, on special path- 
- ology. These lectures are devoted to the cardio-vascular system, __ a 


: respiratory system, digestive system, urinary system and the skin, = 


Under each of these general headings is a carefully arranged synop- 
sis of the changes that may take place in each organ and membrane. 2 + fi 
A list of the more important text and reference books on compara-— . “hea aris | 


tive pathology is appended. \: 

The purpose of this synopsis is to enable the student to follow oa 
the subject and to be able to select from the enormous literature the — ~ os 

topics that are of the most importance. This synopsis indicates, in 

a logical manner, the tissue changes that are known to occur in each © i‘ ‘ ae 

a organ and tissue. While this volume was prepared primarily for _ ee ce 

-_- students taking their lectures on special pathology, it would be 

; helpful to any person who wishes to study the subject. 

Tre - the author is among the best comparative pathologists and a good 

2 Be teacher, the work embodies both the facts based on scientific research 3 

and the perspective of the teacher. V. A. M. 
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Smith of South Dakota died very suddenly 
of acute jndigeation on the 23d of last March. 


G@HARLES BEECHER POTTER 


Dr. C: B. Potter, aged 43, died suddenly of heart trouble at 
his home at Ithaca, N. Y. He wasa ee of the N. Y. State 


Dr. iia Perkins, aged 71 years, died March 15 at his it 


4 


i oe at home at Warsaw, N. Y. Dr. Perkins had been in poor health of 
late years which resulted in a general break down. 
ates Dr. Peck died in August at Cleveland, Ohio from typhoid 
vous fever. Dr. Peck was a graduate of the Ontario and McKillip — 
I ‘eae Veterinary Colleges. He was stationed at Cleveland as an U.S. © 
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THOMAS GREGOR BRODIE 
Ree: Dr. Brodie died suddenly in London, England, August 20. 


— He has been Professor of Physiology at the Ontario Veterinary - 
r College at Toronto since 1908. Previous to that he had been Pro- 


aS fessor in the Royal Veterinary College in London for a number of 
mi years. He was one of the foremost physiologists and devoted 
aa much of his time to research. At the time of his death he was _ 
e i serving as a captain in the Canadian Army Medical Corps 

Dr. E. an honorary member of the American Veteri- 
ee: ce nary Medical Association, died at Paris, France, May 29, 1916. Ep a 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Dr. H. E. Lent, formerly of Sauk Center, Minn., has vielen 
to Akeley, Minn. 

The death of Dr. J. B. Powell of Pueblo, Colorado is reported. 

Dr. Julius Stotchik has taken a position with the Horse Aid 
Society of New York City. 

Dr. George L. Schaefer was seriously injured in a motor ac- 
cident near Omaha, Neb. He is reported to have sustained a 
broken arm, a broken leg and other injuries. 

Dr. Elinor McGrath of Chicago has the distinction of being . 
the first woman veterinarian elected to membership in the Ameri- 
ean Veterinary Medical Association. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association will be held at Chicago, December 5, 6 and 7. 


Dr. Hoskins reports an increase of $700 in contributions to 
the Salmon Memorial Fund. 

Dr. C. A. Fast has removed from Haviland, Ohio, to Van 
Wert, Ohio. 


Dr. Carl W. Gay, for a number of years head of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry at the Veterinary College at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has resigned to take a position at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. Gay was active in procuring the law 
regulating the registration of stallions. He is the author of two 
recent books on Animal Husbandry and is regarded as an authority 
in his department. 


Dr. William V. Lusk, Veterinarian of the 2nd Cavalry has 
been transferred from Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. to Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Sales 
s 


Dr. E. Perroncito, Professor of Bacteriolgy at the University 
of Turin, Italy, and an honorary member of the A.V.M.A., has been 
elected foreign member of the Paris Academy of Medicine. 

An outbreak of anthrax has been reported near Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dr. M. E. Dennington has located at 20 Charlotte St., Bald- 
winsville, N. Y. 

Dr. M. L. Plumer has removed from Branchville, N. J. to 206 
So. 36th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. M. F. Barnes, formerly of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, has removed to 11th and Buffalo Sts., Franklin, Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

* Dr. W. E. Stribling has removed from New England, N. D. to 


Clarence, Ia. 

Dr. H. Preston Hoskins has severed his connection with the 
__University of Minnesota to take a position in the Research Labora- 
tories of Parke, Davis & Co., at Detroit, Mich. 

*y In the speech of the Hon. William Hughes of New Jersey in 
the United States Senate, the following remarks were made relative 
to the Army Veterinarian: 

‘*Tt has ben stated that there is a tendency to bestow rank on 
men who are civilians and men who constitute no part of the fight- 
ing forces. Yet in the present war the Austro-German forces have 
lost by death 247 veterinary officers. The German Army is not a soc- 
jal organization; and it has clothed these men with rank and au- 
thority higher than that sought to be bestowed under this amend- 
ment. They rank from colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major on 
down to second lieutenants. The British Army has done the same 
thing, as has also the French Army. The Australian and Canadian 
Armies—in fact, every one of the armies fighting now on the battle 
fields of Europe—have recognized the important service that can 
be, and ought to be, discharged by men doing this work.****** 

Before I close and submit this matter to the Senate, I desire to 
read a marginal note that was placed by the Kaiser on the bill re- 
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ee organizing the German veterinary service, which sets out much bet- 
oer? ter than I can do the regard in which these men are held in the coun- 
tries where fighting is a profession : 

n < Upon the veterinary officer devolve high moral, physical, and 
technical demands in peace and war. Only such young men are to 

we xi be selected for the military veterinary career who possess a high 
Bie mind, tact, mental versatility, physical activity, and pride in their 
profession. 
A HORSE’S EPITAPH 


Soft lies the turf on those who find their rest = = 
Beneath our common mother’s ample breast, on 
Unstained by meanness, avarice, or pride; : 
They never cheated, and they never lied. + 
They ne’er intrigued a rival to displacé; dee peas 
They ran, but never betted on the race; Bhat as) 
Content with harmless sport and simple food, 
Boundless in faith and love and gratitude; 
Happy the man, if there be any such, ie e i 
Of whom his epitaph can say as much. i 
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